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Untical Waitina 


( er ig of 13 plates (54x84 inches each) engraved from pen-written 


copies 


what motion to use and how to proceed with ever. copy. 


Full directions are given on the back of each plate, telling just 


With careful 


study of the work given in MILLS’ COMPENDIUM you cannot fail to get a cor- 


rect idea of how to teach vertical writing intelligently. 


Besides the 13 plates, 


a sheet of illustrations is enclosed, showing proper position of hand. body, and 


paper, 
the country upon receipt of 50 cents. 


The whole is enclosed in a substantial envelope and sent to any part of 


The styles usually presented in this line are either too clumsy or too tanciful 


for business uses. 


Nothing but the p!ainest and most teachable forms are given 


in this work, Vertical wr.tin ng is briefer by half than the standard slope systems 


and can be written faster an 


plainer. 


MILLS’ COMPENDIUM OF VERTICAL WRITING is just such a manual as 
teachers, home-students and business men have long been needing. 


Address to-day, 


E. C. MILLS, 


Western Normal College, 
BUSHNELL, ILL. 


























ESTEY PIANOS 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 
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especially should read it. A medium of inter- 
communication among investigators and lovers 
of any department of nature. Subscribe NOW 
and start even with the January number. Only 
50 cents a year. Send remittances and all com- 
munications to J. J. SIMPSON, 
1113 Maple Avenue, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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is a delicate refreshin; der that will soften ; 
and refine the skin, an net only a luxury but 
a necessity inthis climate. it makes the face 

delicately smooth, giving it that canenanee nt 
clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
Thegenuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 














UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction is 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms, Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $260,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical! work all new. 
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J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 
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WANTED Men, Women, Boys and 
* Girls in each place to 
show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, shewing 
the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 
answer to J. M. BIGGS, 
milat. Louisville, Ky., Box 645. 


JUST THE THING FOR 


Decoration in the School Room. 


A ‘‘YARD OF FLOWERS” FREE. 


Send us 25 cents (stamps taken) for a srx 
MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION to INGALL’S MAGA- 
ZINE, and we will send you a “YARD of POP- 
PIES — PANSIES) in all their beautiful coors 
—FREE. Address, J. F. INGALLS, 

6t LYNN, MASS. Box 26. 








EACHERS SUPPLIED WITH POSI- 
tions in the best schools and col- 
leges. Enjoys exceptional advantages. 
The best equipped school agency in the 
South. Pps ky 
W. R. LEIGH, Secretary, 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 

Brownsville, Tennessee. 

Send stamp for reply. 
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using or selliug PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
—j Silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
GAiewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
Jail metal goods ; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
eet no limit to plating 
great money mak: r 


W.P. HARRISON CO Clerk No. ‘i. Columbus. Ohio. 


. » TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. . 


OF WORTH AND ENERGY: 
A continuous experience of SEVEN years 
makes us the OLDEST AGENCY in the 
State. We work in Texas only. 
stamp for full particulars. 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 
Palestine, Texas. 


AGENTS WANTED leo! 


Bion, easy 

work, and $1,000.00 in premiums. Send 

roc for catalogues and terms to agents. 

Satisfaction guararteed. All who answer 

this before January rst, 1895, will re- 
ceive a $1.00 cash coupon. Address, 
A. F. GoERTZz, Seedsman, 

Oct.-6t. Bingham Lake, Minn. 


TEACHERS WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis, 8-ly. 
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somest and best timekeeper 
in the world for the money 
NW and betterthan many watches 
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FREE With every watch we 
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chain and charm, also our big 
catalogue full ‘of bargains 
WRITE TO-DAY, this offer will 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Fifth Edition now on the Press. 


JOHN FISKE'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by 

Frank A. Hill. With 200 illustrations (including maps, not colored). 

fy 5 full-page colored maps and 2 double-page colored maps. 12 mo., 
half leather, 495 pages, $1.00 net. 


‘In history it is the book of the year. It isa strong book in every way. The arrangement 
is excelent, the illustrations are abundant and authentic, and one feels confident bothin the facts 
and in the way they are told. It is a book of the future.’’--School Bulletin for October, 1894 
(Syracuse, N. Y.) 


A descriptive circular with sample pages will be sent to any address on application. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street,each month, 
and “Entered at the post-office at’ St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.” 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a_sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinwe it, as we cannot rae Fey) name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis. Mo. 
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THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION appears at the begin- 
ning of this, its 28th year, in an 
entirely new and highly improved 
dress and form, which it hopes 
may give increased pleasure to its 
friends and patrons. It is the 
object of the management to so im- 
prove it, both from a literary: and 
an artistic standpoint, that its old 
friends will be still more endeared 
to it, and that new ones will be 
made everywhere. Neither pains 
nor expense will be spared through- 
out the coming year to make its 
monthly visits really helpful to the 
teachers. Writers of great merit 
will contribute regularly a bright 
array of varied literary and educa- 
tional matter which cannot fail to 
please Our new form will give 
us a better opportunity for illus- 
tration, which we shall improve, 
and our general tone will be con- 
stantly raised to meet the exigen- 
cies of the hour. We begin the 
year 1895 with a largely increased 
list of subscribers, and with bright 
hopes for the future. 





INTELLIGENCE never takes re- 
pose. It repairs and reproduces 
itself unceasingly. Each session 
of the school, like each season, has 
its own work to prepare for the 
next step zz advance. 


No. 


bh |) 
4 


i] 


WE ought not to confide our 
children to mere pedants in this 
seed-time of their life who are too 
small to look beyond the boundaries 
of their own school-district. Life 
and study is something more and 
larger than this. Let us getteachers 
who grow and who know this, and 
when we are so fortunate as to se- 
cure such wisdom, let us hold on to 
it and compensate so as to retain 
in the school. 





ALL schools, from the elementary 
to the professional, are fitting for 
life, and if they keep the true end in 
view, all teachers should instruct 
the young creatures intrusted to 
their charge how they may best 
be happy, and how they may best 
serve their fellowmen.—/Pres Eliot: 


INTELLIGENCE, knowledge, 
truth, such as our common schools 
establish, arealways fertile, and the 
young as well as the old grow in 
hope and faith in order to accom- 
plish good on every side. They 
are victory organized. 


~~" 
oe 








IF an intelligent person were 
called upon to perform an autopsy 
on either one or both of the so- 
called ‘‘great’’ political parties, he 
would be able to show with how 
many disorders its poor system was 
shattered by ignorance. 





TrutTH should be spoken to 
friends still more than to enemies, 
for those who court popularity at 
any rate are cowards or dema- 
gogues. 
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H.GHER IDEALS. 





Spirits are not finely touched, 


But to fine issues. —Shek. 


i fies Public School Journal strikes 

ten in its adviceto the newly- 
elected county superintendents 
of Illinois in regard to the 
management of county institutes. 
The /ournal says: ‘‘It is within 
the power of every superintendent 
in the State to secure at least one 
institute worker who will be a real 
inspiration to his teachers. An 
ounce of genuine inspiration is, 
just now, worth a pound of scholas- 
tic drill to every teacher in the 
State. 

“What the teaching force wants 
is higher tdea/s and the enthusiasm 
which they engender. These re- 
veal to them the necessity of more 
scholarship. Let them become 
possessed of a great idea, and they 
will never rest until they have 
done their best to realize it. It is 
the worthy purpose, clearly dis- 
cerned, that is better than goad or 
lash to stimulate achievement. The 
teacher who cannot be inspired by 
a high ideal, and will not spend 
and be spent to realize it, is not the 
teacher that the institute can help. 
He is of the earth earthy, and it is 
only a question of time when he 
will be crowded out of the business 
of teaching into a more ‘earthy’ 
vocation. 

‘The teachers that are capable 
of such inspiration and are hunger- 
ing for it are legion. It is the fault 
of the leaders that they ask for 
bread and receive a stone. 

‘“They may not ask, consciously, 
for the consciousness has never 
been awakened ; but they are ready 
to respond when the stimulus is 
applied. 

‘‘Let the teachers of the country 
become inspired by a high ideal of 
what it is practical for the school 
to do for the children, and let the 
superintendents catch the inspir- 
ation also, and study to help and 
not to trammel the teachers in the 


attainment of their ends, and the 
educational millennium 
ushered in. 


will be 
‘‘High ideals are even more con- 
tagious than low ones. Mr. Inger- 
soll is reported to have said, upon 
a time, that he could improve the 
present order of nature by ‘making 
health catching, instead of dis- 
ease.’ Our contention is that 
health, physical and spiritual, 7s 
‘catching.’ The high and noble 
attractive to the human 
soul than the low and base. 
‘‘Crowd the institute with noble 
ideals of teaching and then show 
the way to their practical attain- 
ment. It is thus that it will be 
made a source of zxspiration and 
guidance to the teachers. To do 
this, inspiring instructors must be 
employed. They are not numerous, 
but they can be found. Let the 
county superintendents of Illinois 
begin early to secure the services 


is more 


of such people.”’ 

All this is as good and as appli- 
cable to every other State as to Il- 
linois. 





ANOTHER SONG. 


Break off thy song, 
And haste thee quick, away. 


—Shak. 
WE wonder if Bro. Winship, 
who sings such heroic and 
deserved pzeans of praise to ‘‘glor- 
ious old Ohig,’’ in a late issue of 
the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, noticed the usual and con- 
tinued lugubrious plaint of the 
New York School Journal on ‘‘Ohio, 
New York and the other forty-four 
States ?”’ 
The New York School Journal of 
Dec. 1, 
‘*The Ohio State Association met 
at Delaware June 26, 27, 28, and 
29, sat on the same old eggs and did 
no hatching, and this is a pity, tor 
Ohio has splendid men. The 
trouble is the same there as in New 
York; the Association seems to 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
paper reading is the chief end of 
the coming together. If that As- 


says: 





sociation had put the papers in the 
fire and set themselves to solve the 
problem of training the teacher, 
practically solving it, they would 
not have met in vain. What a 
waste of power in New York, Ohio 
and so on throughout the forty- 
four States,’”’ 

Dr. Winship, in speaking of the 
attendance on the N. E. A. at As. 
bury Park, said: ‘‘Ohio, glorious 
old Ohio, led New Jersey by 53. 
Never did Ohio do so well by half, 
but once, and then she was not 
within 408 of this year. Think of 
it! Ohio had almost twenty times 
as many as Massachusetts. New 
York had 363, and, though a dis- 
appointment, it was the largest at- 
tendance she has ever had outside 
of New York State. Pennsylvania 
had 324, which, though a disap- 
pointment, was the largest number 








by 82 that she has ever had. Dela- 
ware’s eight was the most that she 
has ever had.’’ 

New York, joins New 
Jersey, and Asbury Park, where 
the meetings of the N. E. A. were 
held, is less than two hours’ ride 
from New York City. And yet 
New York State, including New 
York City where the School /Jour- 
nal is published, did not send as 
many to the last meeting of the N. 
E. A. as Missouri sent 
old Ohio,’’ Dr. Winship. 
‘‘Ohio,’’ growls the York 
School Journal in the same issue 


too, 


‘*Glorious 
sings 
New 


from which we clip the extract, § 


stating that in June last the teach- 
ers of the State ‘‘sat on the same 
old eggs and did no hatching.’’ 
‘‘Ohio,’’ growls the New York 
School Journal,‘‘is the most destitute 
ofany decent plan for general educa- 
tion of any State. It has no normal 
schools supported by the State ; if 
the teachers want training they 
pay for it ; if the teachers want in- 
stitutes they pay for them. 
only reason why Ohio keeps step 


— 


The ® 


at all is (1) the teachers have con- § 


science enough 
noble schools as Lebanon and Ada 
furnish, the former bankrupting it- 


to attend ‘such § 
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self to do good work and by their 
earnest efforts for self-improve- 


ment; (2) teachers from other 
States coming toit, and (3) because 
other States move so very slow— 
that a State without a system can- 
not keep up with States with a sys- 
tem is because their systems are 
run by politics!’’ 


ee or 


A PROCESS OF ADJUSTMENT, 





R. HARRIS, in closing his 
admirable address at Rich- 
mond on the course of study in 
secondary schools, with especial 
reference to the ‘‘report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten,’’ said, partly by 
way of comment on that important 
report, and partly in the way of pre- 
senting his own solution of some 
of the problems to which it is ad- 
dressed, that ‘‘there has been a 
process of adjustment going on in 
higher education in several direc- 
tions, especially since 1870 First, 
an elevation of the standard of ad- 
mission took place, chiefly brought 
about by the action of Harvard 
College. Secondly, an extension 
of the scope of elective studies, as a 
consequence of the raised standard 
which now brought the freshmen 
class nearly up to where the junior 
class had been. Thirdly, the re- 
quirements for admission began to 
be more varied and to require some- 
thing of English literature and a 
modern language, with some nat- 
ural science and history ; but much 
more Latin and Greek. 

‘‘Had the Latin and Greek re- 
quirements remained the same, the 
new standard of admission would 
have fitted the course of study of 
the public high school, and the 
problem would have been solved. 
As it is now the situation of the 
high school as a feeder for the col- 
lege is worse than before 1870. 
Then the classical requirements for 
graduation at the high school would 
admit the students to college, while 
the collateral branches of history, 
science and English literature that 
he had begun in the high school 


gave him greater apperceptive 
power, or greater ability to grasp 
the practical application of what he 
had learned. 

‘Is it not a mistake that higher 
education has made in trying to 
lengthen the school life of youth by 
increasing the length of the secon- 
dary school course? Is it not far 
better to take the student into col- 
lege at sixteen or eighteen years of 
age and after the course of study 
that leads him to see the unity of 
human learning, take him into a 
post graduate course that teaches 
him how to specialize and pursue 
lines of original investigation in 
the laboratory or seminary ? 

‘*This radical question is now in 
a fair way to be answered ra- 
tionally ; for this report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten will lead to such in- 
vestigations of the educational 
value of secondary branches and 
methods of instruction as will put 
us in possession of accurate knowl- 
edge in regard to the nature and 
limits of elementary, secondary and 
higher education. We shall learn 
the fitting age for each, and not as 
heretofore esteem it an advantage 
to hold back the pupil as long as 
possible in the elementary and sec- 
ondary courses under plea of se- 
curing greater thoroughness. We 
shall understand that the elemen- 
tary methods are of necessity too 
mechanical to be used to advan- 
tage beyond the fourteenth year, 
while the secondary methods con- 
sist too much of copying styles and 
classic forms, in aping modes of 
work and habits of thinking, to be 
continued to advantage beyond the 
eighteenth year We shall know 
better than we do now what is fit- 
ting for each age and period. With 
this we shall enter on a new and 
more scientific epoch of educa- 
tional theory and practice.’’ 


NATURE gives no man knowl- 
edge, we can impart only what we 
know. How vastly important it is 
that we employ competent teachers 
in our schools. 





REMARKABLE FIGURES. 





These penciled figures are 

Even such as they give out. 
— Shak, 
E are indebted to a late issue 
of the New England Journal 
of Education, not only for the fol- 
lowing figures, but for the plain 
statement that ‘‘these are vremark- 
able figures and must be univer- 

sally respected.’’ 

These remarkable figures relate 
to the zumbers in attendance on 
the meetings of ‘“The National Ed- 
ucational Association.’’ 

The total number in attendance 
in 1884 was 5,923. Of this number 
3,356 are credited to the North 
Central States. 

The Journal states the fact that 
‘Nothing is p/ainer than that the 
great body of those in attendance 
are from the great States of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
Their totals in the last ten vears 
have been, respectively, 2,980, 
1,371, 5,103, 1,257, 2,052, 2,843, 
2,066, 2,149, 1,375, 2,156. These 
are remarkable figures, and must 
be universally respected. It is not 
accidental that these figures roll 
up so heavily from these States 
every time. All honor to the 
States that cluster in the commer- 
cial heart of the country! They 
are educationally as grand as they 
are agriculturally and commer- 
cially.’’ 

We are glad to have the work 
done, and the influence exerted by 
the zine editions of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, not only 
thus recognized, but plainly stated. 
This larger intelligence, for which 
we labor, must not only create 
but await a culture which shall 
make it organic and permanent. 

Such efforts, working on a long 
future and for permanent, rather 
than for present, interests, provoke 
no noisy acclaim, because so few 


realize their great scope.. It is a 
step forward into the untried, but 
not uncertain, future. : 
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We rejoice in these tidings of 
victory. 

Missouri would easily have led 
all the other States, so far as num- 
bers are concerned at the last 
meeting, had it been possible for 
all to attend who had arranged 
to go. The strike on the railroads 
turned back about /wo-thirds of 
those who had planned to visit 
Asbury Park—a fact which seems 
to have escaped the notice of those 
who give us these ‘‘remarkable 
figures ”’ 


The New England /Journal goes 
on to say, however, that at the 
last meeting ‘‘Illinois did herself 
proud—871; third in the list— 
more than all New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania combined. 
And there is Missouri with her 
435—more than New York or 
Pennsylvania. 


“The only States having’ up- 
wards of 100 are: Ohio, 989; New 
Jersey, 936; Illinois, 871; Mis- 
souri, 435; New York, 363 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 324 ; Indiana, 258 ; Iowa, 
165; Michigan, 155; Wisconsin, 


142; Kentucky, 129; Nebraska, 
127; Tennessee, 125; Kansas, 
ht Ri 


oe 





To the wise teacher the earth is 
perforated by a million channels 
for the activity of himself and his 
pupils, and the least part of what 
they together learn is found in the 
books they study. 





“No State,’’ says Gov. Stone in his 
message to the Missouri Legislature, 
‘thas done, or is doing, more for public 
education through the agencies of the 
And I feel 
safe in saying that no fact in our history 
does more to honor the people, or to 
exalt the State, than this, and nothing 
should furnish greater cause for pleasure 
and pride to every patriotic Missourian.”’ 

That is a splendid recognition of the 
work our 11,000 teachers are doing. No 
work does more to honor the people or 
to exalt the State. 


common schools than ours. 


THE NEXT MEETING. 





OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


EDITOR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION :—The next meeting 
of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation of the United States will 
convene at Denver, Colo., July 
5-12, 1895. 

Executive Committee, 1894-5.— 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president, 
Paterson, N. J. Address, Colum- 
bia College, New York, N. Y.; 
Albert G. Lane, first vice-president, 
Chicago, Ill.; Irwin Shepard, sec- 
retary, Winona, Minn.; James M. 
Greenwood, treasurer, Kansas City, 
Mo.; N. A. Calkins, chairman of 
the trustees, New York, N. Y. 

The state and city managers for 
1895 will be as follows: Alabama, 
J. W. Morgan, Jr., Florence ; Ari- 
zona, G. W. Cheney, Tombstone ; 
Arkansas, F. A. Futrall, Marianna; 
California, George R. Kleeberger, 
San Jose; Colorado, R H. Beggs, 
Denver ; Connecticut, V. G. Cur- 
tis, New Haven; Delaware, Isaac 
T. Johnson, Wilmington; District 
of Columbia, Z. Richards, Wash- 
ington; Florida, W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee; Georgia, Euler B. 
Smith, La Grange; Idaho, F. B. 
Gault, Moscow; Illinois, (to be 
elected by the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, December 26-28, 1894.) 
Chicago, O. T. Bright, Englewood; 
Indiana, W. A. Bell, Indianapolis; 
Indian Territory, T. J. Parks, 
Tahlequah ; Iowa, J. T. Merrill, 
Cedar Rapids; Kansas, J. N. 
Wilkinson, Emporia; Kentucky, 
W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville ; 
Louisiana, George J. Ramsey, 
Clinton; Maine, M. C. Fernald, 
Orono; Maryland, Henry A. Wise, 
Baltimore; Massachusetts, Ray 
Greene Huling, Cambridge; Michi- 
gan, Walter S. Perry, Ann Arbor ; 
Minnesota, D. L. Kiehle, Minne- 
apolis ; Mississippi, J. R. Preston, 
Jackson; Missouri, J. T. Buchanan, 
Kansas City; Montana, R. G. 
Young, Helena; Nebraska, C. G. 


Pearse, Beatrice; Nevada, Orris 
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Ring, Carson City; New Hamp. Ar 
shire, C. C. Rounds, Plymouth:§ comp 
New Mexico, Hiram Hadley, Las§ state: 
Cruces; New York: New York Denv 
City, Edward D. Farrell, 1468 Jowes 
Grand St.; Brooklyn, A. G. Mer§ $2 fo 
win, 668 Handcock St.; Long§ N.E 
Island (except Brooklyn) W. J.— until 
Ballard, Jamaica; Eastern and§ ets \ 
Northern. Charles W. Cole, Al-§ jour 
bany ; Central and Western, C. W.f Trea 
Bardeen, Syracuse; New Jersey,§ as b 
James M. Ralston, Asbury Park;:§ of th 
North Carolina, C. B. Denson, N 


Raleigh ; North Dakota, Louis B, 
Avery, Mayville; Ohio: Northern, 
E. L. Harris, Cleveland; Southern, T 
E. W. Coy, Cincinnrti; Oklahoma 





T., D. R. Boyd, Norman ; Oregon,§ He»: 
E. B. McElroy, Salem; Pennsyl- il 
vania: Philadelphia, Watson Cor- ” 
nell, 1605 N. 10th St.; Eastern, 3 
E. O. Lyte, Millersville ; Western, val 
H. W. Fisher, Pittsburg ; Rhode Ha 
Island, Walter B. Jacobs, Provi- wat 
dence: ‘South Carolina, D. BE ™ 
Johnson, Columbia ; South Dakota, he 
W. H. H. Beadle, Madison ; Ten-§ !€" 
nessee, Frank Goodman, Nashville;§ &4 
Texas: Northern, Alexanderg 4" 
Hogg, Fort Worth ; Southern, Os-§ S¢ 
car H. Cooper, Galveston; Utah,— th 
J. F. Millspaugh, Salt Lake City — ™4 

ra 


Vermont, Alfred Turner, Rutland; 
Virginia, William F. Fox, Rich- ; 
mond; Washington, F. J. Barnard,— 5" 
Seattle; West Virginia, W HB tee 
Anderson, Wheeling ; Wisconsin, a 
C. H. Sylvester, Stevens Point;) 45 





Wyoming, William Marquerat,§ th 
Laramie. | el 
Ontario, James L. Hughes, To-§ 8! 
ronto; Quebec, Elson I. Rexford) ™ 
Montreal; Manitoba and North-§ P! 
west Territory, D. J. Goggin, Re- 
gina; Maritime Provinces, A. HB & 
McKay, Halifax. — ta 
There is no authority given tof * 
announce ‘‘Official Routes’’*o ang ™ 
extent: that interferes with they it 
legitimate business of other lines.) 
Reduced rates are granted tothe N.) @ 





E. A. by all lines alike, and they), c 
must be left free to compete fore 
business on equal terms. 
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Arrangements have been so far 
completed that it may now be 
stated that, as a rule, the fare to 
Denver and return will be the 
lowest prevailing single fare, plus 
$2 for the membership fee of the 
N.E.A. Return tickets will be good 
until September 1, 1895; but no tick- 
ets will be honored for the return 
journey unless endorsed by the 
Treasurer of the N. E. A., as well 
as by the joint agent, in Denver, 
of the railroads. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

President. 


=e 
o 


THE WISDO?1 OF THE RACE. 








He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. —Shak. 


i the paper read before the De- 

partment of Superintendence 
at its session in Richmond, by Dr. 
Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, on ‘“The Cur- 
riculum for Secondary Schools,’’ 
he states clearly and at some 
length the difference between the 
education given by ‘“‘the family’’ 
and the education given by the 
school; the education by which 
the child by ‘this own effort can 
master for himself the wisdom of the 
race.’’ 

Of course it was in the discus- 
sion of ‘‘the report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten}’ in which these state- 
ments were made, for Dr. Harris, 
as is well known, would like to see 
the whole course of study, from the 
elementary school up through all 
grades to the State University, 
unified, and, so far as possible and 
practicable, harmonious. _ 

These discussions and statements 
do great good, because it is impor- 
tant that all teachers read what is 
said to be ‘‘the most important ed- 
ucational document ever published 
in the United States.”’ 

Dr. Harris said in his Richmond 
address that ‘‘the bulk of all edu- 
cation is performed by the family 
in all ages. The lessons in the 
care for the person ; the conven- 


tional forms of eating and drinking ; 
behavior toward strangers and 
towards one’s relations ; the mother 
tongue ; the stock of beliefs and 
such habits of scientific observation 
as may exist in the community ; 
the ideals of life; the duties of a 
citizen ; the consciousness of na- 
tionality and the sentiment of pa- 
triotism that depends on it; the 
elementary arts and trades such as 
exist within the home; all these 
things are learned within the fam- 
ily. But letters and science are 
usually taught, if taught at all, by 
a teacher set apart for the work, 
and his department is called ‘the 
school. 
THE SCHOOL 

is the auxiliary institution founded 
for the purpose of re-enforcing the 
education of the four fundamental 
institutions of civilization. These 
are the family, civil society (de- 
voted to providing for the wants of 
food, clothing and shelter), the 
State, the Church. The charac- 
teristic of the school is that it deals 
with the means necessary for the 
acquirement, preservation and com- 
munication of intelligence. 

‘‘The mastery of letters and 
mathematical symbols ; of the tech- 
nical terms used in geography, and 
grammar, and the sciences; the 
conventional meaning of the lines 
used on maps to indicate water, 
mountains, towns, latitude, longi- 
tude; and the like. The school 
devotes itself to instructing the pu- 
pil in these dry details of arts that 
are used to record systematic knowl- 
edge. These conventionalities once 
learned, the youth has acquired the 
art of intellectual self-help ; he can 
of his own effort open the door and 
enter the treasure house of liter- 
ature and science. Whatever his 
fellowmen have done and recorded 
he can now learn by sufficient dil- 
igence of his own. 

‘*The difference between the part 
of education acquired within the 
family and that acquired in the 
school is immense, incalculable. 





The family arts and trades, man- 
ners and customs, habits and be- 
liefs, have formed a sort of close- 
fitting spiritual vesture, a garment 
of the soul always worn and 
expressive of the native character, 
not so much of the individual as of 
his tribe or family or community. 
He, the individual, had from 
birth been shaped into these things 
as by a mould—all his thinking 
and willing and feeling have been 
moulded into the form or type of 
humanity looked upon as the ideal 
by his parents and acquaintances. 

‘This close-fitting garment of 
habit has given him direction, but 
not self-direction or freedom. He 
does what he does blindly from the 
habit of following custom and do- 
ing as others do. 

‘‘But the school gives a different 
sort of trainiag—its discipline is for 
the freedom of the individual. The 
education of the family is in use 
and wont, and it ¢razvs rather than 
instructs. Its resultis unconscious 
habit and ungrounded prejudice or 
inclination. Its likes and dislikes 
are not grounded in reason, but are 
unconscious results of early train- 
ing. But the school lays all its 
stress on producing a consciousness 
of the grounds and reason for 
things. I should not say a// its 
stress; for the school does in fact 
lay much stress on what is called 
discipline—on habits of alert and 
critical attention, on regularity and 
ounctuality, on self-control and po- 
liteness. But the bare mention of 
these elements of discipline shows 
that they too are of a higher order 
than the habits of the family, in- 
asmuch as they all require the ex- 
ertion of both will and intellect 
consciously in order to attain them. 
The discipline of the school forms 
a sort of conscious superstructure 
to the unconscious basis of habits 
which have been acquired in the 
family. 

‘*School instruction on the other 


hand is given to the acquirement 
of techniques ; the technique of 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, HIGHLAND, ILL. 


Highland citizens are proud of their new public school building. 
ture is built of stone and brick and consists of basement and two floors. 


The struc- 
The main 


front is 76 feet 4 inches, the depth of the west side is 89 feet 6 inches and the east 


side 75 feet 6 inches, 


It is surmounted by a tower 95 feet high. 


The basement 


contains room for steam heater and coal, girls’ play room and closets, boys’ play 
room and closets, rooms for fresh and foul air, the ventilation being well nigh per- 


fect. 
wardrobes. 


The first floor contains five class rooms, each 25 by 28 feet, all provided with 
The second floor is arranged the same as the first, has five class rooms 


also of the dimensions 25 by 28 feet, and a room for the superintendent 13 by 13 feet, 


the rooms being provided with wardrobes as those on the first floor. 


A hall 


extends through the center of the building in both stories 25 by 35 feet, and two 


stairways lead from the first to the second floor. 


A feature of the class rooms is 


the splendid provision for light which is secured through large bay windows from 


the side as well as overhead. 


The cost of the building complete was $25,008.13. 


The corps of teachers consists of Charles L. Dietz, superintendent; Addie 
Wildhaber, Elise Kuhnen, Mamie Graff, Ida Tschudy, Cecilie Huber, Ida M. Hol- 


lard, Clara Handrich, Emma Riniker, Hettie Todd. 


heen retained for several years. 
and progressive educators. 


Most of these teachers have 


Supt. Chas, L. Dietz is one of the county's best 
The subject of systematic child study is receiving 


much attention in many parts of the country, and Supt. Dietz and the Highland 
schools are fully abreast of the times on this as on all other subjects. 


reading 
matics ; 
history, 
general. 

‘One is astonished when he re 
flects upon it, at first, to see how 
much is meant by this word /ech- 
nigue. All products of human re 
flection are defined and preserved 
by words used in a technical sense. 
The words are taken out of their 
colloquial sense, which is a loose 
one, except when employed as 
slang. For slang is a spontaneous 
effort in popular speech to form 
technical terms. 

‘The technical or conventional 
use of signs and symbols enables 
us to write words and to record 


and writing; of mathe 
of grammar, geography, 
literature and science in 


mathematical calculations; the 
technical use of words enables us 
toexpress clearly and definitely the 
ideas and relations of all science. 
Outside of technique all is vague 
hearsay. The fancy pours into the 
words it hears such meanings as 
its feelings prompt. Instead of 
science there is superstition. 

‘*The school deals with technique 
this broad sense of the word. 
The mastery of this technique of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and history lifts the pupil 
on toa plane of freedom and self- 
help hitherto not known to him. 
He can now by his own effort mas- 
ter for himself the wisdom of the 


in 


race. 





ATTENDANCE, 


Wire been the banner class J 
i 


n attendance ever since 


school opened this year, trium- 


Miss 


leisure, 


phantly exclaimed Perry, 


during the recess when 
the teachers in the building had 
gathered in the hall for a word or 
We 
98 4-5 per cent. every week, and 
we should have been up to 99,5 
this week if Johnny Greene hadn't 


two together. have averaged 








_ 


the « 


to sc 


in t 


wou 


if hi 


sprained his ankle and couldn't | 


get to school. His mother 


says 
he fretted himself. into a fever 
because he had _ spoiled our 
per cent. this week. Well, I 


am sorry for the ankle, but I am 
afraid the children thought more 
about the loss of the banner this 
week, than they did of the pain of 


got 
worked up about attendance. 


the ankle,—they have so 
The other teachers were accus- 
to Miss 


manner of expression, but one of 


tomed Perry’s positive 
them smiled a little ruefully over 
the 


had created, and said: ‘‘I called at 


half-envious excitement she 
Mrs. Greene's this morning on my 
way to school, for Johnny is one of 
my Sunday-school scholars, and I 
felt anxious about him, he is such 
a nervous child.’’ 
‘‘Well, how is he?”’ 
“Will 


from school? 


asked Miss 
Perry. 
I hope not.’’ 

‘*The doctor says the sprain is a 
severe one, and that he will be 
kept back by his restlessness over 
his absence from school. He is 
sure all the boys will blame him 
The 


first thing he said when I entered 


for spoiling their per cent. 


the room was, ‘Miss Nutter, w7// 


they lose the banner because I 
can't come?’ 
little 


He 


I wish you'd write 


him a note his 


talked 


to quiet 


worry. in his sleep 


9 





he be long away | 


FOTN RE EET TIME TS, 


chi 
or | 
wo 
he 


ali 


go 
WC 


he 


su 
sa 
sc 


A 


ki 
Ww 
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Ne a eg ere 


about it last night and begged of § 


y. 
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the doctor to have him taken over 
to school while the roll was called 


Class J 
since § i the morning, and then h® 
rium. wouldn’t be counted absent, even 
Perry, if he didn’t stay.’’ 
when ‘Ves, I will, certainly,’ said 
» had kind-hearted Miss Perry. But I 
ord or do hope he won't have to stay 
raged B away long.’’ 
:, and The bell rang and the teachers 
5 99,5 — dispersed. 
1adn’t THROUGH MAGIC SPECTACLES. 
ildn't ‘Doctor, you must give that 
says) child a quieting powder to-night 
fever § or he will make himself down sick 
our ® worrying about that school. He 
‘Il, [ § heard the boys in the street to-day, 
I am & and he began to tremble as soon 
more @ a8 he heard them shouting. He has 
- this § got it into his head that the boys 
tin of | Won't like him any more because 
t so @ he spoiled their record at school.’’ 
The doctor looked up in a half- 
ccus- | Surprised, half-indignant way, and 
sitive A said cynically: ‘‘I wonder our 
ne of | Schools don’t try to manage the 
over | Almighty Himself,’ and turned 
she & @Way to the restless cnild with a 
ed at | Kind touch and merry word that 
1 my were better then medicine. 
anal The principal of the Harwood 
oat | School was a man with hobbies. 
ten ( He had ‘‘ideas.’’. He was deter- 
© mined that Azs school should lead 
Mies the city inthe matter of attendance. 
way | “Children could come to school if 
» they wanted to.’’ He held .teach- 
vices E ears’ meetings and talked ‘‘attend- 
\ he f ance.’’ He visited the rooms, 
wnat | searching only for the empty seats, 
ba aoe and asked anxiously for the ‘‘at- 
him | tendance,’’ rubbing his hands with 
The , triumph at every fractional gain 
ae that led toward the dizzy height of 
will b 100 per cent. In short, he pulled 
aie | the string of competition till every 
sie > teacher and every child felt over- 
his strung as if something would have 
| to snap soon. The children came 
leep to be regarded as so many little 
1 of machines to be wound up at home 














every mcrning at a certain hour, 


and warranted to run till they 
reached the school and the attend- 
After that there 


The perve tension 


ance was taken. 
lull. 
Rome was saved or lost 


was a 

dropped. 
for that day as the case might be. 
After that such commonplace, 
everyday work as the training and 
of these little souls, 
He had 


He had given them 


nurturing 
could go on unwatched. 
done /Azs duty. 
the all-important start in the morn- 


ing. and it was a pity if they 


couldn’t take care of themselves 
after that. 

There zs such a thing in this 
world as a sense of relative values. 
—FEditor of Primary Education. 

Yes, there is such a thing as re- 
lative values and there is such a 
thing as overdoing this matter of 
attendance.—A. 


a 


WE are indebted to the Hon. 
Hoke Smith for a copy of the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, from which we 
glean the following interesting 
items bearing upon the educational 
interests of the country: Dr. Wm. 


T. Harris, the Commissioner of 
Education, reports a large increase 
in the amount of correspondence 
conducted by the Bureau the past 
year. The inquiries for informa- 
tion regarding the statistics of 
education, sources of information 
as to organization of schools, the 
construction of buildings, methods 
of instruction, and management 
were more numerous than ever be- 
fore. This was due in part to the 
interest stimulated by the Inter- 
national Congress of Education 
held at Chicago in the beginning 
of the year and to the exhibition of 
educational material by all nations 
in the Columbian Exposition, 

He attributes to: the Columbian 
Exposition the unusual interest 
shown in our school system by for- 
eign governments, there being 
many commissions charged with 
the investigation of some features 
of our system. Some profit is ex- 


pected from the friendly criticism 
of our schools in the reports of 
these commissions. 

A summary of the work of the 
Bureau shows, among other items, 
29,634 letters received, 9,887 docu- 
ments, 11,652 acknowledgments by 
mail, 9,829 statistical returns made 
to the Bureau; number of books 
and pamphlets added to the library 
during the year, 9,400, over 4,000 
of these being included in the 
‘*Model library,’’ exhibited at the 
Columbian Exposition by the 
American Library Association, and 
presented to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at its close. The total num- 
ber of books in the library of the 
Bureau is 57,890. It is much con- 
sulted by special students in edu- 
cation in the several States. 

A catalogue of 5,000 books, pre- 
pared by the co-operation of 75 
specialists chosen from the libra- 
rians of the country, was printed 
and distributed. It shows the first 
5,000 books that a new library 
ought to purchase, systematically 
classified and arranged. 

The Bureau also published and 
distributed during the year 30,000 
copies of the report of a national 
committee appointed to examine 
and report on the proper course of 


study in secondary schools and 
academies. Besides these seven 
circulars of information were 


printed and distributed. 

The Bureau also took charge of 
the work of examining the returns 
from the colleges giving-instruction 
in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and upon the results of this_ 
examination the Secretary of the 
Interior certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in accordance 
with the law, the several States 
and Territories entitled to the sum 
of $20,000 each, the same being 
the installment for the year ending 
June 30, 1895, 

The comparative statistics of the 
public schools of the United States 
showing the number of pupils, 
teachers, and the amount of ex- 
penditures for the four years in- 
cluding 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893, 
will convey some idea of the mag- 
nitude of this interest and of its 
rate of growth: 














weds Pupils | Teachers. | Total ex- 
enrolled. | Male. \Female| penditures 
1889-'90..| 12,722,581 | 125.525 | 238,397 | $140,506,715 
1890-'91..| 13,048,282 | 123,287 | 245,098 | 348 738.251 
1891-'92..| 13 203 786 | 121,551 | 252,653 | 155,982,942 
1892-'93..| 13,442,008 | 521,717! 258.901 | 163,359,016 
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St. Louis Notes. 


ST, LOUIS SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 





Summary of Work Done in 
December, 1894. 





URING the month of Decem- 

ber, 1894, the sections of the 
society continued their work with 
most encouraging results. Supt. 
E. H. Long and the Psychology 
Section continued the thorough 
study of Mr. W. T. Harris’ admir- 
able ‘‘Introduction to Philesophy,’’ 
which was published in the first 
volume of the Journal of Specula- 
ttve Philosophy. Mr. W. M. Bryant 
and the Ethics Section were oc- 
cupied in a discussion of Greek 
Ethics in its scientific aspect, es- 
pecially as developed in the work 
of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 
Mr. Geo. W. Krall continued his 
good work with the Science Section 
in showing teachers how they 
could bring their pupils into a 
closer acquaintance with nature at 
first hand. Miss A. C. Fruchte 
and Mr. Wm. Schuyler in the Art 
Sections carried on their work still 
further in the Italian Renaissance. 
Miss Fruchte treating the ‘‘Last 
Supper in Art’’ and the ‘‘Ideal of 
Motherhood’’ as expressed in 
ancient and modern Art, while Mr. 
Schuyler treated the conditions of 
Art in the age of the Despots and 
under the Popes. A fuller account 
of the sections of Pedagogy, Science 
and History is given below. 

Section I. PEDAGOGY. 

Leader, F. E. Cook. 


This large section now embraces 
in its regular membership repre- 
sentatives from forty schools. 

At the first meeting the subject 
of ‘‘The Inaugurative Stage of 
Consciousness’’ was treated by the 
leader, Mr. F. E. Cook, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

Repeated sense, perceptions of 
the same object, finally result in the 
formation of a typical or general- 
ized image which may be compared 





with the object from which it was 
derived ; or changed, at will, by 
the creative imagination; or re- 
called and held in the mind by 
means of some arbitrary or conven- 
tional sign, giving rise to that 
mode of mind called memory, and 
marking the point where, in the 
development of consciousness, the 
thinking or logical stage begins. 

This free and unlimited power of 
the creative imagination to mould 
and modify its image conceptions, 
and to fill an ideal world with 
them, signifies, when truly under- 
stood, not caprice, but rather the 
reaction of independent mind 
against the bondage of inflexible 
sense perception, thus unfolding 
the ascent of expanding mind into 
formative or constructive power. 
This is realized in two ways: First, 
by acquiring the power to find the 
typical one under the many, or 
unity under variety ; and, second, 
the power to specialize this typical 
or general idea into manifold and 
varied forms of its expression. 

The highest agency that educa- 
tion may have, in the formation of 
this most important power, is art, 
as literature, especially in the form 
of poetry, which, through the pre- 
sentation of typical classic ideals, 
tends to surify the ethical and 
zesthetic taste. 

The lecturer next indicated a 
suitable course of reading for 
the] young and for the youth, 
reaching from the nursery rhyme 
through the various phases of epic 
and dramatic poetry, the standard 
fairy tale and romance, the novel, 
the autobiography, biography, his- 
tory, travels, up to the great classic 
thinkers of the race. 

He held that those works were 
best adapted to the growing indi- 
vidual which have been produced 
by the race and by nations in cor- 
responding stages of their growth. 

He presented a select and quite 
extensive graded list of books for 


the use of teachers, among which 
may be noted Charles Lamb’s 


‘* Adventures of Ulysses,’’ Church’s 
“Translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey,’’ Miss Pollard’s ‘‘The 
Bible and its Story,’’ Lamb's 
‘*Tales From Shakespeare,’’ as in. 
troductory to the study of the great 
poet, and in this latter connection, 
calling attention to Aristotle’s def- 
nition of the purpose of the tragedy, 
namely: ‘‘To purify the emotions 
through fear and pity.’’ 

In the study of philosophy Mr, 
Cook commended the original 
work rather than so-called para- 
phrases and explanations which 
rarely help and generally confuse 
the student. 

At the second meeting the leader 
traced out the transition from the 
imaginative to the logical or think- 
ing stage, which is marked by the 
changing of semblance symbols in- 
to conventional words and signs, 
brought about by the attention be- 
ing withdrawn from the former and 
concentrated more and more upon 
the concepts represented by the 
latter. 

He concluded by making a dis- 
tinction between memory (the re- 
calling of a type) and recollection 
(the recalling of a particular pre- 
cept). ; 

The logical or thinking epoch of 
consciousness is to be the subject 
before this section in January. 


HISTORY. 
Leader, Gro. E. SEYMOUR. 


SECTION V. 


The progress of civilization as 
manifested in history was discussed 
by Geo. E. Seymour, in this sec- 
tion, the lectures being a continua- 
tion of lines of thought pursued on 
former occasions. 

Formerly the function of history 
seemed to be to give a knowledge 
of the rise and fall of dynasties. 
Now, historical serve a 
more vital and important end, 
that of dealing with the great fac- 
tors in the progress of the race, and 
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selves in the intellectual and moral 
character of a people as well as 
their industrial and social habits. 
We have seen a steady progress 
away from an individualism of an 
essentially barbarious character in 
which might was confounded with 
right, and a steady progress in the 
direction of absolute authority on 
the part of the state, an authority 
whose function was to hold in re- 
straint these barbarious tendencies 
of the individual until the general 
advance in the field of intellect 
could serve as a moral guide in 
questions of right and wrong. 
Moral distinctions did not rest on 
intelligent moral considerations, 
but on considerations of a pruden- 
tial nature. In the realm of intellect 
alone moral distinctions and moral 
action come to find a rational basis 
and a guarantee of good conduct. 
Brute force, under restraint, came 
to reflect, and, reflection led to in- 
telligent moral action, and con- 
tinued moral action, to the moral 
habit. Thus the second great his- 
toric movement was made possible, 
that of reaction away from absolute 
authority and in the direction of a 
rational individualism, a social and 
political condition in which the 
sense of right in the community 
becomes the educator of the sense 
of right in the individual. Thus 
the idea of right in the community, 
reinforced by the might in the 
community, deals with those few 
whose tardy. intelligence has kept 
them behind and below the general 
average of moral action of their 
age. The history of the Tudor 
Dynasty illustrates the directions 
and the strength of these two 
movements; the culmination of 
the first in the reign of Henry 
VIII, and the reaction which set 
in immediately after his death in 
1547. No rulers knew better than 
the importance of 
dealing with the people under the 
forms of law. ‘The most arbitrary 
policy under legal forms finds little 
opposition until oppression becomes 


unendurable, and even then the 
people hesitate to confront law 
with violence. The Tudor policy 
was all formulated on this prin- 
ciple. The Statute of Liveries 
under Henry VII was a source of 
oppressive revenue. He could 
enjoy the hospitality of a baron 
and then fine him for violation of 
the statute in making the enter- 
tainment magnificent by. means of 
his numerous liveried retainers. 
Fifty thousand dollars was the 
price of the breach of the law, The 
fidelity of Empson and Dudley in 
their vigorous enforcement of the 
revenue laws cost them their heads. 
‘rhe most flagrant violation of our 
sense of justice was justified by its 
conformity to legal enactment. 
The sense of legality rose supreme 
over the sense of right during the 
118 years of the dynasty. Legal 
forms were tangible and obvious. 
The sense of right uncertain and 
unreliable. The struggle to pre- 
serve his crown against the machi- 
nation of Limuel and Warbeck was 
constant, and, for a time, doubtful. 
The infamy of Richard III had 
made these conspiracies possible, 
and he consumed a large part of 
Henry’s reign. 

The policy of Henry VIII wasto 
gather into his hands all the lines of 
authority in church and State, and 
choose instruments and measures 
well calculated to secure his ends. 
He used men and means without 
scruple and then sacrificed Wool- 
sey, More and Cromwell on some 
technicality. Woolsey was a vic- 
tim under the statute of praemu- 
nire which he had violated for 
years with Henry’s knowledge. 
The divorce of Catharine precipi- 
tated a quarrel which sent him to 
his grave. More could subscribe 
to the Act of Supremacy but not 
to its implications, and an execu- 
tion for treason was his reward. 
Cromwell had made Henry su- 
preme in Church as Woolsey had 
made him supreme in State, but 
his offense in the case of Anne of 


Cleves sent him tothe block. Of 
Henry’s six wives Ione Seymour 
and Catharine Parr died natural 
deaths. Anne Boelyn and Cath- 
arine Howard were executed. 
Catharine of Arrogon and Anne of 
Cleves were divorced. The last of 
the six was too smart for her lord, 
she outlived him. Henry had 
planned to have even her exe- 
cuted for heresy. The crowning 
act of this reign consisted in be- 
queathing the realm to Edward 
VI, Mary Tudor and Elizabeth in 
succession, under a statute giving 
validity to such a bequest. 
SEcTION VI. SCIENCE. 
Leader, G. W. KRALL. 

Nature study was continued 
through the December meetings. At 
the first meeting the leader gave a 
discussion on the modes of locomo- 
tion in animal life. 

He said the capacity of motion 
in animals is vested in prolaplasm, 
cilia and muscles. ‘The amoeba is 
the lowest and simplest of animals, 
a microscopic animalcule, -like a 
drop of jelly, possessing only pro- 
toplasmic motion. The whole 
body contracts, or changes shape, 
and any part of its body may be 
protruded as a false foot or pseu- 
dopod. Any part of the surface of 
its body may be indented for a 
month. In the white blood cor- 
puscels of man we find the same 
protoplasmic action. Cilia are 
hair-like appendages by which in- 
fusoria, a higher class of micros- 
copic animals, move about in 
liquids. We find these cilia in the 
air passages in the respiratory 
organs of man. 

Muscles afford the best and 
highest means of motion and loco- 
motion Muscles are usually white 
in cold-blooded animals, and red 
in warm-blooded animals. The 
red meat of the butcher shop is 
muscular tissue. Insects have 
their muscles inside their skeletons, 
but in mammals the muscles are 
prominent and are used like ropes, 
chains or cords attached to and 
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and levers. 

Diagrams were presented to il- 
lustrate the different forms of loco- 
motion in man and the horse. Very 
ingenious contrivances have been 
invented to record the movements 
of the feet in walking, running, 
trotting, galloping. It is almost 
impossible to study the movements 
of a horse’s feet by the unaided 
eye. Instantaneous photographs 
have taught us much, and _ record- 
ing instruments have confirmed 
and explained the photographic 
views. 

It is very interesting to watch a 
fly walk. Insects have six legs, 
and the first and third legs on one 
side move with the second leg on 
the opposite side. The spider’s 
eight legs require close watching. 
The peculiar motion of the cat 
family contrasts with the dog. The 
spring-like movement of the cat 
should be compared with the bold 
straight-forward movement of the 
horse. 

The horse, cow and sheep walk 
on the toe-nails; the cat and the 
dog on the toe; and the bear and 
man walk on the soles of the feet. 

The second meeting was devoted 
to a study of the locomotive organs 
of different animals. The leg of 
the horse, cow, turkey and man 
were compared. What is com- 
monly called the knee of a cow or 


horse is really the ankle or wrist. 
The ‘‘drumstick’’ in the turkey 
corresponds to the ‘‘shin-bone’’ in 
man. 

The typical foot has five toes, 
but in the evolution of animal life 
useless appendages gradually dis- 
appear. The evolution of the one- 
toed horse from a five-toed ancestor 
is the triumphant contribution of 
paleontology to biology. 

The comparative study of loco- 
motive organs makes zoology and 
physiology far more interesting. 

The first meeting in January will 
be devoted to a study of metals. 
Children must be led to use the 
eyes for observation of nature all 
about them, and not wear the eyes 
out spelling out printed type. 
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acting on the bones as supports THE ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING. 





BY PROF. WM. M. BRYANT. 





[From The Dial.] 

ROWTH possible only 
through reasonable exercise 

of power. But mind, as an indi- 
visible unit of energy, still presents 
in its individual character, two 
radically distinct modes. The one 
of these modes is the sensuous ; 
the other, the reflective. In its 
sensuous mode, mind is appealed 
to by (or rather through) physical 
‘‘facts,’’ pictorial forms. 


is 


In its re- 
flective mode, mind is exercised in 
the discovery and estimate of the 
relations of ‘‘fact’’ to ‘‘fact,’’ and 
in the tracing of such relations to 
the ultimate principles of which 
No 
mind can be truly educated save 
through the constant interplay of 
these two thoroughly complemen- 
tary modes. 

With this distinction clearly in 
view, it is easy to see that asa rule 
the cry to the effect that education 
must be ‘‘made easy,’’ and that the 
work of the schoolroom must be 
‘‘interesting,’’ practically 
amounts to nothing more than a 
demand for endless multiplication 
of illustrative matter—-that is, mat- 
ter that appeals directly to the sen- 
suous aspect of consciousness. It 
is ordinarily synonymous with the 
catch-phrase, ‘‘Facts first and 
theory after ;’’ and this practically 
is much the same as ‘‘facts’’ always 
and “‘‘theory’’ never. Though 
what a ‘‘fact’’ is, apart from a 
theory, might easily prove an em- 
barassing question. 


they are only special phases. 


made 


Nevertheless, natural science 
teaching, with its brilliant experi- 
ments and its astonishing array of 
specimens, has led irresistibly in 
the direction of multiplying ‘‘illus- 
’ until too often that 
was to be illustrated has 
been fairly lost from view. And 
the work has proved so intensely 
that 


trations,’ 
which 


‘‘interesting’”’ the conspic- 


uously ‘‘successful’’ teacher hg 
for the most part gone victorious) 
forward with the absolutely inno 
cent assurance that he has at lag 
actually discovered the true royg 
road in which learning is once fg 
all made easy, and that all painfy 
struggle in the educational  fiel 
must henceforth prove an_ inex. 
cusable anachronism. How fa 
this brilliant superficiality has ex. 
tended, few seem as yet to 
clearly aware. In truth, the whole 
educational world is to-day dealing 
largely in ‘‘watered stock,’’ and 
the next generation must iney- 
itably pay the penalty in serious 
‘shrinkage of values.”’ 

Nor is this by any means con- 
fined to work done in the natural 
sciences. So convincingly bril- 
liant have been the results in this 
field that the now rapidly reviving 
interest in the science of mind, 
both on the side of Psychology and 
on the side of ethics, seems des- 
tined, for awhile at least, to come 
under the same spell. Nerve-ends, 
nerve-fibre, ganglia, white matter 
and gray matter, cerebral convo- 
lutions, mapping the cerebral cor- 
tex—how nearly sangible the mind 
is becoming! Shall we not be abl 
presently to photograph an emo- 
tion, to catch the color of a thought, 
to touch a motive with the tips of 
our fingers? How much more 
real the ‘‘mind’’ would seem to 


‘fus’’ if only ‘‘we’’ could roll ‘‘it’ 
about on the palm of ‘‘our ’ hand! 
And then there is hypnotism— 
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wonderful, splendidly mysterious 
hypnotism! Why, we are just 


awaking to the really ‘‘interesting’'P 


aspects of the science of mind! 
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And “‘interesting’’ all this unques# 


tionably is—interesting to con/ 
sciousness in its sensuous mode 
first of all. It is, indeed, interest: 


ing also to consciousness in its ref 


flective mode, because mind _re- 


quires a form through which to ex 


press itself, through which to un} 


fold itself. 


Nevertheless, interest4 
ing though this psychological as# 








pect of physiology may be, import# 
ant though it may be that the stuf 





dent of psychology should note the 
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special parts of the one whole or- 
gan through which the one whole 
mind gives expression to the var- 
jous phases of its one continuous 
whole activity —interesting and 
important though all this may be 
in its place, even to the reflective 
aspect of consciousness, it is still a 
fatal mistake to suppose it to con- 
stitute psychology in any proper 
sense of the term. Physiological 
psychology ? Strange combination 
of terms! No nerve-change, how- 
ever subtle, can constitute any 
phrase of consciousness, properly 
speaking. At most such nerve- 
change is only a precondition of 
one or another spectalized mode of 
consciousness. 


Meanwhile, the ‘‘method of the 
natural sciences’ is here seized 
upon, with more or less unreflect- 
ing zeal, as being already proven 
a ‘‘suecessful’’ method, and is 
now confidently applied to a field 
where it cannot but prove the more 
disastrous the less carefully the 
workers in this field note the dis- 
tinction between mind as agent 
and body as instrument or organ. 
Such distinction, adequately made 
and maintained, necessarily im- 
plies maturity of mind in its re- 
flective mode. With this mode im- 
perfectly developed, it is but inevi- 
table that the ‘‘facts’’ of the 
nervous system, so unequivocally 
there to the sensuous conscious- 
ness, should seem to constitute the 
whole reality of man, and that ma- 
terialism should appear as furnish- 
ing the only rational aceount of 
life and ‘‘mind.’”’ 


An antidote to all this is the cry- 
ing need of thetime. Or if not yet 
vocal, it must soon become vocal. 
We have been led widely astray by 
the luring phantom of a royal road 
to learning. Nosuch road exists 
save the truly kingly road of work. 
And work, like chastisement, is 
for the present not ‘‘joyous but 


the one way that has in it any real 


promise of ‘‘eternal life.’’ Doubt- 
less this subordination of the sen- 
suous aspect of consciousness, in 
the form of mere present enjoy- 
ment, to the reflective aspect of 
consciousness in the form of stead- 
fast adherence to an infinitely out- 
reaching ideal purpose, is the 
way of ‘‘crucifying the flesh ;’’ and 
that must always be something 
altogether frightful and even in- 
sane to the man ‘‘in his senses ;’’ 
but also it must ever prove to be 
something necessary and desirable 
and wholly sane to the man ‘‘in 
his right reason.’? 


Whatever may be said, then, re- 
specting my ‘‘Syllabus of Ethics,’’ 
—that will live if it deserves to 
live, and die if it deserves to die, 
whatever friendly or unfriendly 
critics may say of it—I still insist 
that for the purposes of the class- 
room the first requisite for a text- 
book is, not that it shall be ‘‘inter- 
esting’’ to or easily manageable by 
the student, but that it shall pre- 
sent in as concise and rigidly logi- 
cal form as possible a really ade- 
quate outline of the subject. It is 
an utter prostitution of educational 
appliances to turn the school into 
an information-mill or a variety- 
show. The true school isa medium 
—the most efficient of all media— 
for the awakening of youth to a 
clear, adequate, genuinely reflective 
consciousness of the fundamental 
principles constituting the inner 
substance of the world, both as 
mind and as ‘‘matter.’’ It is for 
the living teacher to stimulate the 
pupil to such living interest in the 
theme that he comes to compre- 
hend experimental and text-book 
alike in their proper significance as 
mere instruments devised solely for 
his own self-development. 


And, after all, precise technical 
language, so far from being the 
language of obscurity, is just that 
medium which realizes the very 
perfection of clearness. It is simply 
the exact form of exact thought, 


Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come bya powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 


chitis and Wasting. Pamphlet free. 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists. 50c. and $1. 





and there is in it nothing dreadful 
—certainly nothing more so for 
ethics than for, say, chemistry or 
electricity. Neither is it less in- 
dispensable in the one science than 
in the other. Andif ethics is really 
to be taken seriously —as seriously, 
for instance, as biology—then what- 
ever of technical language is nec- 
essary to the full and clear expres- 
sion of the complex thought in- 
volved must frankly be faced and 
mastered. Education, let us _ re- 
peat, is not merely, nor even 
chiefly, a matter of pleasure. It 
is, above all, a process of self- 
realization. Hence, what precisely 
the character of the education is to 
be is in sober truth a matter of 
mental, of spiritual, life and death. 
When dilettantism shall have once 
gained permanent possession of 
the school-room, the end of the 


world will be near at hand. 
St, Lours, Oct. 18, 1894. 
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INTELLIGENCE charges all the 
branches of the social tree with 
sap, with foliage, with flowers and 
with fruit. You see our schools 
are worth all, and more than they 
cost. 


















THE USES OF AN EDUCATION. 
BY 
FRED’K. A. FREARK. 





[Originally prepared by request, and read be- 
Mh] the teachers of the public schools of Alton, 
NY serious attempt to prepare a 
thirty or forty-minute paper on 

The Uses of an Education, would, it 
seems to me, be duplicated only by 
something like an attempt to write 
a sextessimo volume to be printed 
in ‘‘big pica,’’on the history of the 
world ; or literally to drive a camel 
through the eye ofa needle, or to 
force an ostrich egg into a homeo- 
pathic vial without crushing either. 
Before attempting to answer the 
question or questions, What does an 
education do for its possessor? 
what kind of man or woman does 
it make out of the raw material— 
what 


is the nature of the finished—-no, 


the untutored boy or girl? 


not finished ; it never becomes fin- 
ished ; but of the finishing product ? 
we need to look at the nature of an 
We need first to 
get satisfactory answers to the ques- 


education itself. 


tions, what is an education? who 
are the educated ? 
ognize, while only side issues, are 
about as difficult of answer, and 
will 
scarcely less lengthy than the main 


These, I rec- 


involve us in discussions 
question from which they arise. 
But while they are secondary in 
position, they are really primary in 
importance, and in their relation 
to the original question. We can- 
not expeci to become agreed as to 
the uses of an education without 
first becoming agreed as to what an 
education is. 

You are all aware, of course, of 
the double, or better, perhaps, the 
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uncertain etymology of the word ; 
that it may have been derived from 
the Latin word, educere, meaning 
literally to lead out, or from its 
less pretentious relative. educare, 
which means to bring up asa child, 
to rear, to nurture, to train. With- 
out attempting to pronounce upon 
the respective merits of the claims 
of these two Latin words to the 
parentage of the more significant 
English offspring. or to say that it 
is the offspring of both, and that 
the parentage was not bisexual at 
all, but unisexual ; and while, for 
at least two reasons, I am inclined 
to the opinion that the latter, or 
educare, is the true parent, I con- 
fess I am not sorry that the honor 
is contested, and that I like the in- 
fluence of the other claimant upon 
the character and significance of 
the disputed child. It makes this 
character stronger and this signifi- 
cance broader; and I, for one, 
would not be loath to believe, were 
it demonstrable, that, instead of 
being merely nurse or guardian or 
pretended parent, educere is the 
true progenitor. For, while I be- 
lieve that the word educate literally 
means to train, I concede not only 
but contend that, in order to be 
successful, this training must be 
attended by a wholesome amount 
of the leading-out process; that, 
in training some, certain innate 
but latent qualities should be led 
out, i. e., brought forward and de- 
veloped ; that, in training others, 
certain innate or acquired but ac- 
tive qualities should be led out 
altogether; and that, in training 
still others, they themselves should 
be led out. 

But enough of this, as it is bring- 


ing us little, if any, nearer to the 
auswer to our question, what is an 
education? That, while a thorough 
appreciation of the name by which 
it is called is important enough 


and very interesting, is something 
over and above the mere name. It 
preceded the name in point of time, 
and is something for which the 
name was invented or arranged, 
and not something that was some- 
how discovered and arranged to 
suit the name. But what is that 
something? It would be easier to 
In the first 
place, like true eloquence, true ed- 


explain what it is not. 


ucation does not consist in learn- 
ing. Like true eloquence, it can- 
not be brought from far. Nor does 
it consist necessarily in a course in 
some high school or college, or 
both ; and is essentially of repre- 
sented by a high school or college 
diploma. In the objective state it 
There can 


absolutely be no such thing as an 


does not exist at all. 


education separate and apart from 
its possessor. But what it is posi- 
tively is more difficult to say. Sir 
Francis Bacon, who, according to 
some critics, said about everything 
that was worth saying, disposes of 
the matter summarily by calling it 
custom, or, which isthesame thing, 
by saying that custom was educa- 
tion. But if this were accepted, at 
least without considerable modifica- 
tion, everybody, without exception, 
who had contracted habits, good or 
bad—and, by the by, the majority 
of the contracted habits are usually 
bad—would be educated, a thing 


which, according to our present: 


conceptions, at least, we would be 
very loath to concede. 

It is really practically impos- 
sible to draw the lines definitely ; to 
say just what an education is or 
who the educated are. According 
to some it is simply the possession 


‘of an array of facts more or less ex- 


tensive. According to others, it is 
simply the result of a course of so- 
called mental gymnastics, more 01 


less rigid and exacting. According 
to stillothers, and this notion seems 
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to be increasing in popularity, it is 
simply a course in physical gym- 
nastics and field athletics, unfor- 
tunately attended latterly by more 
or less of deliberate violence and 
break-bone Strictly 
speaking, it is neither of these, but 


brutality. 


all of them together, and each of 
about The 
physical gymnastics and field ath- 


equal importance. 
letics are important in order to re- 
alize the truth of the old Latin 
proverb and insure a sound mind 
The 


gymnastics are important because 


in a sound body. mental 
they give the mind strength, sup- 
pleness and skill. The array of 
facts is important, because they are 
the bases of mental operations, the 
materials with which the mind 
works, the plastic clay,if you please, 
out of which the mind moulds and 
shapes vessels meet for life’s uses. 

To the practical and successful 
existence of a mechanic three con- 
ditions are necessary. He must have 
strength ; he must have skill; he 
With skill 
and materials but without strength 
With strength and 
materials but without skill he can 
do nothing. If he have strength 


and skill but no materials he is as 


must have materials 


he is helpless. 


impotent to accomplish anything 
as his unskilled neighbor. I can- 
not resist the temptation of turning 
aside at this point to tell you a 
story illustrative of my meaning. 
On one occasion an apprentice toa 
smith with the best of forges and 
tools, heated a piece of steel and 
began hammering it with the pur- 
pose, he said, of making an axe. 
After he had 


hammered 


heated it several 
times, and it several 
times as many, he concluded that 
it would not make an axe, and so he 
resolved to make it into a mattock. 
When he had heated and ham- 
mered and hammered and heated 


it several times more, he became 


convinced that it would not become 
a mattock, and so he determined 
to make one more trial, and this 
it into a 


time resolved to make 


shovel for a plow. The same op- 
perations of heating and hammer- 
ing and hammering and heating 
were repeated as before, until at 
last, becoming aweary both of heat- 
ing and hammering, he plunged 
the hot but cooling steel into the 
tub of water that always stands be- 
side the anvil, and what do you 
suppose he had made? A fizzle. 
He had the strength. 
and the best of ways and means 


That was all 


and materials, but not the skill. 
His master, with all his skill, but 
without the materials, could not 
have made even so muchas a fizzle. 

In like manner three conditions 
are essential to a practical and suc- 
cessful education ; a sound body, a 
sound, developed and active mind, 
and a comparatively extensive ar- 
ray of properly classified historical, 
philosophical and scientific facts. 
This, to my mind, is a complete 
edu- 


education, in so far as an 


cation can be said to be com- 
plete. Here is strength to think ; 
here is skill to think; here are 
things to think about. And just 
in proportion as we have thought, 
think, and keep on thinking, 
are we educated. Of course such 
conditions admit of considerable 
both 
degree. Every sound body does 
not need to be sound like every 
Every de- 
veloped mind does not need to 


variation in character and 


other sound body. 


be developed in the same manner 
or to the same degree with every 
other mind. Every array of facts 
does not need to correspond either 
in value, extent or classification, 
with every other array of facts. 
These things may be as different 
as the dispositions and personal 


peculiarities of their possessors. As 


Suffering 
the 
“Torture 


of 
ECZEMA 


And yet lives in ignorance of the fact that 
a single application of CuTicuRA will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and economical cure, when 
all other remedies fail. CuTicuRA works won- 
ders, and its cures of torturing, disfigurin 
humors are the most wonderful ever recorded. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
50c. ; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PorrER Dru@ 
AXD CHEM. CorP., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 
Aas‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” free, 





a result, one may not be so well 
educated as another; but each is 
equally truly educated. The dif- 
ference is not in kind, but only in 
degree. This education is not, 
as many suppose, always and ex- 
clusively obtained in the schools. 
The fact that so many have become 
educated in this sense without ever 
seeing a high school or college is suf- 
ficient to disabuse one of this notion. 
The schools are the natural and 
best places, however, for its attain- 
ment, and ordinarily the education 
that I have described is to be con- 
sidered identical with the so-called 
high school or college education 
in its best sense. 

Who the educated are is still 
more difficult to say, the trouble 
being that those who attend the 
high schools and colleges do not 
always secure the high school or 
college education. We, of course, 
along with those who are simi- 
larly or better situated, are edu- 
cated. We have had, or rather 
taken, and improved the advan- 
tages of the school or college or 
both ; 
ponding education ; and are still 
more positively than ever engaged 
in educational work. But what of 
those who have not had these ad- 


have secured the corres- 
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vantages ; whose bodies and minds 
have not been systematically de- 
veloped ; who have not become ac- 
quainted with or classified an array 
of facts, philosophical, historical 
or scientific, and who are 
engaged in other than educational 
pursuits? Are they uneducated ? 
The great majority are, to be sure, 
but not all. 
been said, could not write his own 


now 


Charlemagne, it has 


name. Mary, the mother of Wash- 
ington, could not spell. And the il- 
lustrious Shakespeare, we have been 
only recently told, could not write 
at all, and could not, therefore, 
have been the author of his match- 
less plays. But what follows? 
that Charlemagne, or the 
mother of Washington, or the Bard 
of Avon were uneducated, nor that 
modern methods are superfluous ; 


not 


but that there are more ways to 
become educated than one, and 
that there are more kinds than one 
of education. To establish, govern 
and Christianize empires is not the 
work of an ignoramus even al- 
though he be a royalone. To mould 
and shape a character like that of 
our country’s illustrious father re- 
quires more than native simplicity. 
And to write the dramas of Shakes- 
peare—well, it requires just as much 
genius and education as Shakes- 
peare possessed. The mind that 
has been set abroach, that is really 
thinking, that is not content to re- 
main in the shadow of ignorance, 
but struggles out of it as best it 
may, and keeps on struggling, 
though it never see a school, that 
mind is educating; that mind is 
educated. 

Having thus feebly endeavored 
and imperfectly succeeded in set- 
ting forth my own conception of 


what an education is, there remains 
to be told 


possessor. 
(To be Continued.) 


what it does for its 





SKILL IN MANAGEMENT, 


BY MISS MARION L. 


HIS is a broad and a very im- 
portant subject to be con- 
sidered by every teacher. 


DODGE. 


It brings a deep sense of the 
upon him 
when he considers that by his skill 
he may awaken so many souls to 
high aspirations, and stimulate 
them to lead useful lives; or by 
lack of skill, he may fail to awaken 
that dormant desire to emulate the 
good and wise, which sleeps in 


responsibility resting 


every soul; so far as we fail, in 
awakening the gcod, the bad is left 
dominant, and we may be respon- 
sible, thereby giving it a down- 
ward impulse. 

It is momentous to think the 
destiny of a human life is tremb- 
ling in the balance. 

There are many 
methods which 


mechanical 
all teachers can 
and should be able to ase. 

It is an education in itself fora 
child to be taught to do things or- 
derly, quietly, promptly, cheer- 
fully; and it is not the least of the 
good results looked for among the 
requirements made upon the public 
schools. 

To fix all these good habits 
needs patience, firmness and skill. 

Here, as in every department, 
constant watchfulness is necessary. 
‘Eternal vigilance’’ is the price 
not only ‘‘of safety,’’ but of the 
formation of good habits. 

It does require much skill in the 
teacher to so sway the will of the 
child, by persuasive arguments in 
favor of orderly methods that he 
will endeavor to secure these 
methods; not because the teacher’s 
will is slow, not because the super- 
intendent has a big sprout from the 
apple tree behind his office door; 
but from a sense of the value of 
good habits; a desire to be obedient, 
or please the teacher he brings his 
own will to bear upon his defective 
habits and himself corrects them. 

Here, too, the teacher must be 
skillful in planning the work in 





such a way that there will be just 
as little disorder and clashing as 
possible. 

He must give the orders of pro. 
cedure so plainly that there is no 
room fora mistake. For illustra- 
tion, last week in my school-room, 
I gave orders for the copybooks 
to be placed on the right side of 
the desks and for each pupil, ina 
back seat, to pass down the aisle 
and collect the row in front of him, 
As the books had been placed on 
the right side I supposed sufficient 
directions had been given to insure 
a rapid, orderly collection; and 
omitted to direct each one to pass 
down the aisle to his right. The re- 
sult was a violent collision be- 
tween two who attempted to occupy 
the same space at the same time. 

Some things classified under this 
head are distribution of books, 
gathering of work, dismissal, etc. 
All should be done in the most 
orderly way. The teacher right 
here has a great opportunity to 
display his military skill in direct- 
ing, ordering, and controlling his 
subjects. 

A teacher might be able to do all 
this and yet fail, because he is not 
skillful in other ways. 

A successful teacher must have 
skill in the use of language. 

Do not think by this I mean to 
be able to use correct grammatical 
sentences. No! That is not the 
half, though it is of course, neces- 
sary. 

But, dear teacher, have you not 
heard a speaker talk grammatically 
for two hours and the only time 
you felt interested was when you 
thought the last word was being 
said ? 

The ideal teacher must be more 
than a good grammarian. 

He must put life and soul, heart 
and spirit, into his language. 

He must be able to describe a 
city so the pupils will see it. 

He must cause them to feel with 
the wounded soldier, to scornfully 
reject the British bribe with Reed 
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of 1775, to die with Nathan Hale, 


for his country’s sake. 

You say you not skill? 
Ah, but skill is the power attained 
by repeated practice with a knowl- 
edge of the end to be gained. 

All may gain skill in the use of 
language if they are willing to put 
into it the effort necessary. 

It will certainly repay the effort 
tenfold in the influence gained 
over the pupils. 

The next requirement is skill in 
presenting a subject to the class. 


have 


What a difference between 
teachers! One has by general 
attainment, by special study so 


filled his mind with the subject to 
be taught that he secures and holds 
the interest. 

If one illustration fails to en- 
lighten the mind, he has another 
and yet another at his command. 

He watches the faces of those 
before him that he may know when 
the truth has been perceived, and is 
in no haste to leave the subject, 
knowing that the slow pupil is the 
one to be taught with utmost pa- 
tience and with plenty of time to 
think. 

The bright one will learn 
spite of a poor teacher. 

I think this is one of the most 
critical tests of a teacher’s real 
skill. 

He is apt to think that when the 
brightest ones respond to his teach- 
ing that the sudject is taught, for- 
getting that it is the pupil, not the 
subject, that needs the teaching. 

Skill requires that all possible 
shall be drawn out from the child, 
not to /e// it what is already known, 
or can be developed from its pres- 
ent knowledge. 

Telling a child instead of setting 
its mind to work benumbs it. 


in 


Here such an opportunity is pre- 
sented to make the child feel that 
he knows something worth telling. 

This often surprises and pleases 
him, and stimulates his mind to 
greater activity. 


This, again, is the result of skill; 
skill in asking judicious questions 


that will provoke the required 
thought. 
A suggestive question asked 


when the child is preplexed or 
when memory has failed, prevents 
the child from making a failure—a 
thing most carefully to be avoided. 

In most cases the confidence of 
a child in his own ability needs to 
be developed. 

The best teacher must be skill- 
ful in holding the pupi! up to his 
best work every day. 

He must make the pupil take an 
honest pride in progress made by a 
uniform endeavor to do his very 
best. 

The sentiment, ‘‘If you do your 
very best, your best will better 
grow,’’ should be made a stimulus 
toward perfect work. 

The right kind of a teacher will 
not allow ill-written, misspelled, 
unpunctuated work to suffice. 

With gentle, persistent firmness, 
he will require the work to be 
rewritten until the pupil has done 
his best, and will not be satisfied 
with anything less. 

In government the skillful teach- 
er is easy, quiet and firm. 

He does not allow himself or his 
pupil to argue concerning his 
command. 

He does not bluster or find fault; 
but he expects obedience, and con- 
fidently awaits it. 

What he requires of the pupils 
he holds them to. 

He provides plenty of work 
suited to the capacity of the pupil, 
makes plain what he wishes done, 
and lets nothing but the ability of 
the child limit the work. 

Here is one rule this teacher 
finds very helpful as a means of 
control: ‘‘Keep the pupils busy.’’ 

This is not a new thought, for 
‘‘Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands to do’’ is as o/d and 
as /rue as the hills 


He does not multiply rules. 
There is but one main rule which 


it is possible for any pupil tobreak. 
It is, ‘‘Do right,’’ and he gives the 
child opportunity to use and de- 
velop his own conscience; al- 
though at the same time he is edu- 
cating its sense of right and 
wrong. 

He tries to manage so that he 
appears as ‘‘harmless as a dove,”’ 
while he is ‘‘wise as a serpent,”’ 
With a ‘‘hand of steel in a glove of 
velvet.’’ he has his way while the 
pupil may think he is controlling 
himself. 

This is the perfection of good 
goverment to be attained only by 
the skilled. 

This wise teacher awakens the 
child to preceive the curiosities and 
beauties of nature. 

By means of simple science 
work he causes the child’s ears 
and eyes to be open and watchful. 

The child is brought to feel a 
love for the buds, to perceive the 
beautiful coloring in plants to ad- 
mire the wonderful adaptation of 
the animal to its sphere 

In short, when a child looks 
upon an object, he will see it, and 
when he hears a sound he will 
listen with ready sense. 

The skillful teacher succeeds 
even when circumstances are ad- 
verse and appliances poor. 

I once read a story of two men 
hoeing. One had a sharp hoe, the 
other a dull one, yet they ac- 
complished the same amount of 
work. A third man looking over 
the fence asked the one with the 
dull hoe how he could accomplish 
as much as the other. His reply 
came, ‘‘I have to exert more 
energy and skill with a poor hoe.” 

So the skillful worker does not 
depend upon surroundings nor ap- 
pliances for success, but upon the 


very genius of labor and skill. 

He creates circumstances, se- 
cures appliances, and makes the 
surroundings advantageous. 

He brings success from poor ad- 
vantages, while the unskilled 
worker fails with even the most 


favorable surroundings. 
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A frown or a loss of temper is 
unknown to the skillful teacher 
If results are not favorable he 
finds no fault. 

In. a pleasant, hearty, helpful 
way he sets about to better them. 

He reserves the condemnation 
and watches for the right moment 
when he can heartily praise effort 
or result. Thus his room is a happy 
one. 

One more thought: this real 
teacher reaches the hearts of his 
pupils, and makes them feel that 
he is a friend, not a grave judge, 
convicting them of lawlessness. 

They hesitate to do wrong be- 
cause they know it will cause him 
sorrow. 

With great intuitive skill, he 
reads in their faces the motives 
which prompts their actions. He 
sees the right intent which 
prompted the mistaken action (for 
children are often better than we 
think), and with kindness and pa- 
tience he accepts the will for the 
deed. 

The active sympathy for the 
struggling life of the children, the 
feeling of fellowship which causes 
him to put himself in their place 
and feel with them, gives the 
teacher a hold over their affections; 
and aids so much in bending their 
wills to his. 

He looks not upon the dirty face, 
the torn jacket, the uncouth man- 
ners of the poor child except to 
pity, and help. 

He treats all with consideration, 
but if he is partial in bestowing 
love and sympathy it is upon the 
neglected child. 

Where others see only the ex- 
terior, he looks deeper and views 
the soul. 

With Garfield he exclaims, ‘‘I 
feel like taking off my hat to every 
school boy, for I know not what 
possibilities are buttoned within 
his little jacket.’’ 

To thus reach the heart is the 


highest skill. ‘‘Not by might, not 
by power, but by my spirit.’’ Yet 


it is the spirit of love that softens 
hearts and makes them flexible. 

It is such a pity that the best 
and noblest in life is but ideals. 

The perfectly skilled teacher 
exists only infancy. Yet the ideal 
should be a stimulus and an in- 
spiration. 

While we may not attain per- 
fection, yet by attempting it we 
may be led to be more nearly per- 
fect, and by a uniform endeavor to 
do our best, we may 
skill. 


UPPER ALTON, Jan. 1, '95. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON THINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PA- 
PERS.’”’ 





A GLASS OF MILK. 

[NoTE:: Teacher has a glass or bottle 
of milk, on which the cream has arisen. ] 

“Who can tell me what is the 
very best food for young children ?’’ 

“Yes, it is milk. Where do we 
get it?’’ 

‘*At the store.’’ 

‘*At the milk station.’’ 

“Of the milk man.”’ 

‘‘Of our neighbors.’’ 

‘‘Ah, you caught me that time, 
for I ought to have asked from 
where does it come?’’ 

‘*From cows.”’ 

“Yes, nearly all of that which 
we use comes from cows, although 
in Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
they commonly drink sheep’s milk, 
which is much richer; while in 
some of the more mountainous 
countries goats’ milk is used; in 
Arabia the people use camels’ milk, 
and in Lapland the reindeer fur- 
nishes the milk.’’ 


{Have all these places looked up on 
the map]. 


‘‘Now, how many of you ever 
heard of a ¢vee which gives milk ? 
What, none of you? In the Andes 
Mountains—where are they, Harry? 
—a tree called the cow tree gives a 
nourishing fluid resembling milk 
which is used by thenatives. Who 


i 
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can tell me something about the 
glass of milk on the table? Com 
up a little closer, and at first don't 
tell anything except what you cay 
see. Be careful, Edith, not to 
crowd ; that is not polite.’’ 

“It is white.’’ 

‘‘There are two kinds in the 
glass.’’ 

‘*We can’t see through it.”’ 

‘“Those are all good observations, 
There isa word that we use to de. 
scribe things through which we 
cannot see,’’ (writes opague on the 
blackboard and pronounces it). 

‘‘Fred said it is white. Is it 
white like snow ?’’ 

‘*No, it is darker.’’ 

“It has a pinkish-yellow look.” 

‘*Do you know what that shows?” 

“It is better than if it was clear 
white.”’ 

‘Yes, it is really more nutritious 
than if bluish.’’ 

‘*How about the /wo kinds?”’ 

‘‘Oh, the top is cream.’’ 

‘‘And why isn’t the cream on 
the bottom orin the middle? Yes, 
Luella, it is lighter. Now for 
things that you know about milk, 
by tasting, or by reading, or home 
observation.’’ 

“It is sweet.’’ 

‘*It has to be strained.’’ 

“It gets sour.’’ 

**Milkmen sell it.’’ 

**Some men water their milk.’’ 

‘‘Yes, and in some States that is 
punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. Some men who make laws 
are trying to see that all food which 
is put upon the market shall be 
kept pure, or as is sometimes called, 
unadulterated ,’’ (writing as before). 

‘It is used to feed babies with.’’ 

‘‘And older people.’’ 

‘*And sick people.’”’ 

“Yes, and ¢ived people are learn- 
ing to drink it very hot, as it helps 
rest them.’’ 

‘*It is used in cooking.’’ 

‘‘My mamma uses a little in the 
dishwater instead of soap.’’ 

‘‘And my mother uses it toclean 
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the paint and the oilcloth in the 
kitchen ”’ 

“Tt will take ink stains out of 
your apron.”’ 

“You make ice cream with it.’’ 

‘‘And milk-shake.’’ 

‘And in Southern Russia the 
Tartars make koumiss by allowing 
the milk to ferment, or work, so 
that carbonic acid gas will be 
formed from the sugar in the milk.”’ 

“Oh, J know, I read the other 
day that they gave President Gar- 
field koumiss when he was sick ; 
but I didn t know what it meant.”’ 

“Oh, Leonard, why didn’t you 
look in the dictionary ? I believe 
I will stop right here and let you 
see just what you can find about 
milk in the same blessed book, and 
to-morrow or some time we will 
have another talk on milk. What 
is it, Charlie ?’’ 

“Why, we make cheese of it, 
and feed calves, pigs and hens 


F with it.’’ 


m1 On 
Yes, 
for 
nilk, 
10me 


arn- 
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‘‘Now see how much you can 
learn before we have another lesson 
about it.’’ 

SPELL AND EXPLAIN. 


agaric, farm-yard, flavor, 
curds, casein, creamery, 
churn, nitrogenous, dairy, 
condensed, evaporated, whey, 
globules, oleomargarine, medicine, 
lactic acid, loppard, fodder, 
sterilized, grazing, skimmed, 
butterine, liquid, lactose, 
nutritic us, pasture, annatto, 
curdled, temperature, fluid, 
lacteal, albumen, digestion. 


1. Milk contains all the elements 
necessary to supply brain, muscles, 
nerves and bones with proper nour- 
ishment. 

2. A pint of sweet milk contains 
as much nourishment as half a 
pound of beef. 

3. What is a dairy farmer? 

4. What part of our country is 
best for raising and feeding cattle? 

5. How much milk will an or- 


»\ dinary cow give at one time, if 


| properly fed and cared for? 


the 


ean 


/ tegularly ? 


6. Why should cows not be driven 


» too rapidly before milking time ? 


7. Why must they be milked 
yently ? Thoroughly ? 





. paying more you may 


of cows. Largest. Smallest. High- 
est priced. Hardiest. Most deli- 
cate. 

9. Why must they have pure 
water and in abundance. 

10. Salt ? 

11. What is meant in the Bible 
where it speaks of a land that flows 
with milk and honey? 

12. What is meant by ‘‘the milk 
of human kindness ?’’ Milk-white? 
Milk-teeth ? Milk sickness ? 

13. In what way does jolting in 
transportation damage milk ? 

14. How is that prevented ? 

15. Why does milk cost more in 
the city than in the country ? (This 
is not alwaystrue, and furthermore, 
it is sometimes true that besides 
have to 
walk a mile to get it; some dairy 
farmers objecting so seriously to 
have the butter making interrup- 
ted). 

16. Which pays best, to make 
butter at 20 cents a pound or sell 
the milk at 3 cents a quart? 

17. At 5 cents a quart, how much 
will the milk for a family of five 
people cost in one week, if they 
buy three quarts a day? In a 
month? A year? 

18. Why is a tin pail better than 
a wooden one to milk in ? 

19. At what temperiture is it 
best to churn milk? (Yes they do 
churn new milk now, instead of 
waiting for cream to rise and sour. 
Others churn the cream while 
sweet). 

20. What is lactic acid? 

21. What makes milk so easy of 
digestion ? 

22. For what purpose is lime- 
water sometimes used with milk ? 

23. What is meant by ‘ milk- 
and-water’’ when applied to peo- 
ple? ‘‘Milksop?’’ 

24. What effect does the food of 
a cow have upon her milk? 

25. What is a milk ‘‘famine ?’’ 

26. What is ‘‘condensed’’ milk ? 

27. Why are your first teeth 
spoken of as ‘‘milk teeth ?’’ 





28. Why is milk a much better 
drink for anyone than tea, coffee, 
beer, or wine? 

29. Name some forms or uses of 
milk not mentioned before. 

30. If you have never used it as 
an article of food or diet, will you 
not try it? 

31. Look under ‘‘milk’’ in the 
dictionary, for new and scientific 
words. 

[Teachers of all grades will find sug- 
gestions for many lessons in the above, 
and material can be utilized for lessons 
in many subjects not even indicated 
here. Unify your work where possible, 
and draw as much as possible from 
each subject. ] 





oe 


QUEER QUERIES. 





1. How can you take one from 
nineteen and still leave twenty ? 

2. How can you prove that seven 
is the half of twelve? 

3. A family gathering included 
1 grandfather, 1 grandmother, 2 
fathers, 2 mothers, 4 children, 3 
grandchildren, 1 brother, 2 sisters, 
2 sons, 2 daughters, 1 father-in- 
law, 1 mother-in-law, and 1 daugh- 
ter-in-law, and yet there were only 
seven persons present. 

How can the two statements be 
reconciled ? 

4. What is the difference be- 
tween six dozen dozen and half a 
dozen dozen ? 

5 What is the difference in ca- 
pacity between twenty four quart 
bottles and four-and-twenty quart 
bottles? 

6 Place three sixes together so 
as to make seven 

7. Required, to express 100 by 
repetition of the same figure six 
times over. 

8. Required, to find six times 
thirteen in twelve. 

9 What three figures, multiplied 
by five, will make six? 

10 How would you write in 
figures twelve thousand twelve 
hundred and twelve ? 

11. Five herrings were divided 
amon g five persons. Each had a 
herring, and yet one remained in 
the dish. 

How was this managed ? 

12. Prove that two sixes make 
eleven.—Mountains of Diamonds. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ 
CIATION. 


ASSO- 


HE forty-first annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was one of the best held in re- 
cent years. How could it be otherwise 
with T. C. Clendennin, superintendent of 
schools of Cairo, as president, assisted 
by an able executive committee repre- 
senting many, if not all, of the various 
departments of effort from the kinder- 
garten up tothe great Universities? 

Over 800 of the leading educators of 
the State were enrolled. President 
Clendennin and his executive Com- 
mittee presented a program of speakers 
of great strength and power, men and 
women who not only had something of 
value and interest to say, but possessed 
ability to say it. 

Prof. Taylor C. Clendennin, of Cairo, 
in his inaugural address, led off on ‘‘The 
Central Idea’’ of the aims of the masses 
of the active cultivated educators of the 
State. Prof. A. S. Draper, president of 
the University of Illinois, delivered an 
address on ‘“‘Science and the Elementary 
Schools.’’ Pres. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of the N. E. A., delivered an able 
address. Col. Parker, Dr. Harper, of 
the Chicago University; Supt. Lane, of 
the Chicago public:;schools ; Dr. Krohn, 
of the State University; John W. Hen- 
ninger, of Charleston ; J. E, Bradley, of 
Jacksonville, D. B. Parkinson, of Car- 
bondale, and nearly a thousand other 
teachers who are filling an important 
place and space in the world’s history. 
They set their stamp, not alone on their 
pupils, but on the front of the time, as 
if all the unmeasurable natural resources 
of the State had taken on flesh and 
blood and had begun to write and cipher 
to show its majestic possibilities. 

Probably the most important and far 
reaching action taken was the creation of 
a Standing Committee on State legisla- 
tion of which the new State Supt., Hon. 
Samuel M. Inglis, is chairman, hence, 
what comes from this bureau of all edu- 
cational intelligence will deserve a care- 
ful reading as it will to a:great extent be 
the sense of the educators of the State. 
We think State Supt. Inglis has the ex- 
perience, the common sense, the wis- 
dom to see the end desired, and to find 
the ways and means to accomplish it. 

Sustained thus with the opinions and 
support of the masses and events he 
will march to sure success and victory. 


This forty-first meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association thus comes to be 
a new epoch in the history of education 
in Illinois. 
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HON, C. R. SKINNER. 





I have done the State some service, and they 
know it. —Shak. 


\ JE are glad to hear that the canvass 
W of Hon. C. R. Skinner, of New 
York, for the position of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, promises 
to be successful. 

Illinois and the whole West is vastly 
stronger in all the elements of a noble 
Christian citizenship by virtue of the 
presence of Dr. Draper in our midst. 
The administration of Dr. Draper in 
New York, in his efforts to render effi- 
cient and to perfect the educational 
system of the Empire State, was an un- 
qualified success, and in achieving this 
distinction Deputy Superintendent Skin- 
ner was no small factor. In speaking 
of his able lieutenant, Supt. Draper 
said: ‘‘Mr. Skinner is the best deputy 
superintendent in this country,’ and he 
was certainly qualified as an authority 
to render an opinion. 

Mr. Skinner has had large oppor- 
tunities for the study of the best educa- 
tional methods, and that he has im- 
proved these opportunities is evidenced 
by the fact that he has gone beyond the 
large expectations of his friends always 
in his plans and work for the schools 
of the State. He has shown an integrity 
incorruptible, and an ability that rose 
to the need of every position assigned 
him. His mind has mastered the prob- 
lems involved in the education of the 
people. Mr. Skinner seems, also, to 
have a prodigious faculty of perform- 
ance. He is a great worker. A good 
worker is very rare in these days. He 
is sound tothe core, cheerful, persistent, 
competent. 

Being a native of New York, we never 
lose our interest in these great move- 
ments which redound to her power and 
glory. 

The leading papers of the State, too, 
are a unit in their expressions of opinion 
of the eminent fitness of Mr. Skinner for 
this position. 

The appointment of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in New York be- 
longs to the Legislature, a majority on 
joint ballot being necessary to the elec- 
tion of the candidate. 

oo 

When an opportunity knocks at your 
door, don’t stop to ask why it is there, 
or it will be gone. 
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A GREAT MEETING, 









Jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mounteiy 3 
tops. — Shak, 
HAIRMAN GOVE, of the Lory 

Executive Committee of the N.p 

A. to be held in Denver in July ney 

authorizes the 


assurance that suc} 


measures will be taken by Denver an; 





Colorado as will insure a hearty wel 
come to the greatest educational assey, 
bly in the world; that the excursioy 
to the surrounding 


































mountains ani 


mountain parks, the comfort of thé 


mountain hotels, the attractions an/ 





exhilaration of life at from one to thr 
miles above the sea, the facilities fg, 
establishing study-camps and colonia 
in mountain resorts, will all be tenderei 


Prepared 
erint 


at such reasonable prices as will enab} 
teachers and their friends to spend thei 
entire vacation among the mountains, 

State managers are already reporti 
the formation of parties, and, in so 
cases, state headquarters have alread 
It is advised that Sta 
managers, in conference with State o 


been secured. 


cers and directors, organize at once, i 
their respective districts, for active work, 
and report to Chairman Gove. 





THE annual meeting of the depart 
ment of superintendence of the Nationd 
Educational Association will be hell 
February 1gth, 20th and 21st, in Ass 
ciation Hall, corner of Prospect ani 
Erie Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. Officer: 
Wm. H. Maxwell, president, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; O. T. Corson, first vice-president 
Columbus, O.; Wm. F. Fox, secon 
vice-president, Richmond, Va.; 
L. Carlisle, secretary, Austin, 
Headquarters of department, Hollendel 
Hotel. 





FIVE hundred teachers attended th 
Southwest Teachers’ Association # 
Lamar last week. The next annuil 
meeting will be held at Carthage, 
Christmas week of 1895. 


MARSH Reraitg tot 


32 inches high. Top can} 
adjusted to any angle ¢ 
height. Revolving Case 15th, 
x13. Holds 20 volumes size 
Chamber’s Encyclopaedia. 
Solid oak and 

first class. t 

as best Office or Library 
cleever patented. Expr 
(20 Ibs) | 

















knocked down 


are satisfied with it. 
Address, [naming this pape! 
CASPERSON CO. 


232 W. WASHINGTON 8&1. 
CHICAGO. 
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Brown’s Common School 
f Question Book. 








‘Prepared by a number of County and City Sup- 
erintendents. Contains nearly 4,000 
questions, with answers, on 


JORTHOGRAPHY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

‘WARITHMETIC, PHILOSOPHY, 

V, §. HISTORY, READING, 

GRAMMAR, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

PEOTANY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
ZOOLOGY, PENMANSEIP, 
GEOGRAPHY, 

\PTREORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


FULL CLOTH BINDING--373 PAGES. 
ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25. 


@®ees 
epart ANY PERSON 
tiond™ Who will send ONE DOL‘LAR for one 


year’s subscription to the American 
‘Journal of Education, will receive a 
copy of this Question Book. 

Present subscribers will confer a favor 
by calling the attention of their friends 
to this opportunity. 


How Do You Spell It? 


| question asked by nearly everybody many 
times a day. Everybody’s Dictionary fur- 
nishes the answer. This dictionary gives the 
spelling, pronunciation, syllable divisions, giv- 
ing the diacritical marks of speech, capitaliz- 





list’ of States and their capitals; rules for punct- 
uation; rules for use of capitals; postal infor- 
mation; rules for spelling, etc.—and can be car- 
ried in the vest pocket. 

It is complete, practical, accurate and con- 
venient. Size,4x24zx5¥% in.; weight, 2 ounces. 


PRICE, HANDSOMELY BouND IN RUSSIA 
LEATHER, EMBOSSED IN GOLD AND 
INDEXED, 50 CENTS. 


$1.00 WILL PROCURE THIS 
DICTIONARY TOGETHER... 
WITH AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION ONE YEAR. 
: Address, ... 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
208 Vine Street, 











ation, participles and definitions of 33,000 words; [ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PRESTON Papers. 
THE BRIGHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. 


... Breezy, Entertaining, Instructive, Thonght-Provoking.... 


IT WILL MAKE YOU READ! 
IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH! 
IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


It will show in a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. 

It will stimulate to renewed exertions. 

It is full of practical hints and suggestions, which will help to solve problems 
(not found in the text-books) which daily confront and perplex the busy conscien- 
tious teacher. 

It treats exhaustively of important subjects of 


Government, Punishment, Responsibility, Ex- 
aminations, Prize Giving, Management, 
Environments, Health, Whispering, 
Manners, Dress, Overwork, 
oe» MODbDiOs. ....- 


It tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman- 
ship, Spelling, Reading, Primary, Arithmetic, 
. . Composition. . . 


IT HAS A CHAPTER ON 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS,.... 
THE MUSEUM,.........-. 
TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS. 


SSS 
edSENT ANYWHERE, POSTPAID, FOR $1.00.b> 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. IT WILL PAY YOU. TRY IT. 


The above Book Sent Postpaid and the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education sent One 
Year for One Dollar. 


‘‘Snap Shots’’ with an Old Maid’s Kodak, by 
the same Author, at the same Price, 
with the Journal, for $1.00. 

All Three, $1.50. 


ADDRESS, 


PERRIN « & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 
208 Vine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Civil Government. 


1. The United States Constitution is 
called the fundamental law of the land. 
a Why? 
fundamental authority? 








6 Whence does it derive its 


2. Distinguish between the terms citi- 
zen aud voter. 

3. It is the duty of every voter to at- 
Why? 
4. State the age at which a citizen be- 


tend the primaries of his party. 


comes eligible to a the State Legisla- 
ture; 5 the United States House of 
Representatives; c the United States 
Senate; d the Presidency. 

5. How doesthe United States Consti- 
tution provide for the appointment of 
foreign ministers and consuls? 

6. State under what Cabinet officers 
the management of each of the follow- 
ing is placed: a pensions; 6 national 
banks; c postoffices and post roads; d 
war vessels. 

7. a In making treaties with foregin 
powers, which of the three branches of 
the Government has the matter in 
charge? 6 What limitation is put upon 
the acis of this branch? 

8. ‘‘The Governor shall have power 
to grant reprieves, communications and 
pardons after conviction, for all offenses, 
except treason and impeachments.”’ 
Define the italicized words. 

g. Name two appointive offices under 
the President, and state one duty of 
each. 

10. The system of Civil Service con- 
trols the appointment of inferior officers 
under the United States. 
is intended to correct what evil? 


This system 


American History. 


1. a Who commanded the expedition 
that first discovered Florida? 6 To what 
nation did he belong? c What was the 
first settlement in Florida? 

2. a Give the name of the founder of 
the colony of Rhode Island. 46 What 
was the colony’s experience with the 
c What was its attitude to- 
ward the religious belief of its inhabi- 
tants? 

3. What was the cause of the early 
difficulties between the colonies of 


Indians? 





TRENTON PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





a few 


THE people of Trenton, IIt., 


years ago lost their fine school building 
by fire, but they at once commenced the 
erection of another and finer building. 
Through the kindness of Supt. J. E. 
Whitchurch we present this cut which 
is a very good view of the building. 
Prof. Whitchurch took charge of these 
schools last September and from reports 
in the 7yrenton Sun and other sources 
we know that he and his able assistants 
are doing excellent work. 





Virginia? 4 To what 
boundary line does the term ‘‘Mason 


Maryland and 


and Dixon’s line’’ refer? 

4. By the treaty of peace in 1663 be- 
tween England, France and Spain, 
what change was made in the owner- 
6 Florida; ¢ 


Orleans and the mouth of Mississippi? 


ship of a Canada; New 
5: Locate @ Cherry Valley; 6 Ben- 
d@ Oriskany; 
e the Wyoming Valley; for what event 


nington; c Valley Forge; 
in the Revolution is each place famous? 

6. a What section of this country de- 
opposed the 
war in 1812? 


cidedly declaration of 
6 In what kind of warfare 
were most of our victories gained in 
that war? 

7. Concerning James Monroe, mention 
a the important fact connected with his 
second election; 6 the leading political 
¢ thetitle 


given to his views concerning the ac- 


contest of his administration; 


quirement of power on this continent 
by European nations. 

6 What 
was the result of the battle of Chancel- 


8. a Locate Chancellorsville. 
lorsville? c Whatsouthern general was 
by accident mortally wounded during 
that engagement? 

9. Mention the administration in 
which the following events occurred: a 
The reconstruction of most of the seced- 
States; 


ing 6 the completion of the 





i, 
— > 





— 


Pacific railroad; ¢ the resumption of 


é counte 
specie payments. 6% per 
10. a Name a President elected fron g, F 
the New England States; 6 one from thell divide 
Middle States; c one from the Southen 494, 6 
States, excepting Virginia. g. I 
Methods and School Economy, tes: 
I. Mention processes by the aid of 4 
which memory is strengthened. simp! 
2. Give a plan for teaching the loca. 





tion of the Artic circle. 







3. In subtracting 37 from 91, describe a 
each step. in 
4. In going to and returning from - 
classes and in leaving the school room oF 
children generally form in line. State “dl 
two advantages of this plan. aig 
5. What care should be exercised in oek 
the preparation of the original work tives 
for a class? 
6. Name three conditions that shonld a 
be taken into consideration in assigni 
a lesson. “™ 
7- Name three means by which 4 Eid 
teacher may produce in the pupil a de dE 
sire to acquire knowledge. a 
8. To what does the exclusive use of 
text-books tend? : ae 
9. Mention two of the chief purposes Sarr 
in teaching the history of one’s own it n 
country. fac’ 
10. What qualifications are required 6 
in a teacher that he may properly con. twe 
duct a recitation? ani 
Arithmetic. d ( 
1. The two sides of a right-anglel— : 7 


triangle are 29 feet and 16 feet respec) ™™ 
tively. Find the length of the hypo. Ne 


thenuse (correct to two decimal places) Ca 


_S$xi4y) t-te : ” 
2. Simplify 8436 4hx4 : “i 
3. Three families of 4, 5, and 7 per- i 


sons, respectively, compose a boarding> 
club. The total expenses of the club 
for the month of June were $201.60. 
Find the cost per week to each family. 

4. Find the total cost of 3,130 pounds 
ot stove coal at $5.25 per ton, and 8 
pounds of cannel coal at $6.90 per ton. 

5. A pupil’s standing in attendance# 
for aterm is marked 88%, and he wasie 
absent 9 days. Find the number of days 
of school during the term. 

6. Required the cost of 18 shares of bx 
D. & H. R. R. stock at 137, brokers e < 
Kh. 


7. Find the proceeds of a note for 





1 





1 
1 





$186 given for three months, and dis 
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counted at bank the day it was made at 


3} 6% per annum. 


8, Find an integer that will exactly 
divide each of the following numbers: 
494, 624, 845, and 1,001. 

g. Reduce .06% a to a common frac- 
tion; 6 to the form of per cent. 

10. Write a number that may be class- 
ified as prime, odd, concrete, integral 
simple, and denominate. 

Geography. 

1. Give, approximately, the parallel 
of latitude over whica the sun’s rays 
are vertical on a 22d of July; 6 the 22d 
of January. 

2, The valley of the Nile is rainless 
except at the mouth and the source of 
the river. a@ What physical features 
make it rainless; 4 explain its produc- 
tiveness in Egypt. 

3. What natural causes have contri- 
buted to make England the leading 
manufacturing nation of the earth? 

4. Name the great commercial river 
of a Scotland; 6 Austria; c Portugal; 
d Egypt; e England, and give the chief 
commercial city upon each. 

5. @ Name two islands off the coast of 
Massachusetts. 
San Salvador; c to what company does 
d with what historical 


6 Locate the island of 


it now belong? 
fact is it associated? 

6. What river on the boundary be- 
tween a Iowa and Illinois; 6 Indiana 
and Kentucky; c Quebec and Ontario; 
d Oregon and Washington? 

7. Where are the following capes and 
into what waters do they project: a 
North Cape; 45 Cape Clear; c Cape 


Cameron; d@ Guard a fui; Cape St 
Roque? 
8. Locate the following cities and 


state for what each is noted: a Annapo- 
lis; 6 Waltham; c New Haven; d Ha- 
vana; ¢ Duluth. 

g. a Name the waters that surround 
Manhattan Island. 4 State which of 
these bodies of water is spanned by the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

10. a Mention five of the principal 
exports of the Central American States. 
6 Mention three of Portugal. 


Grammar, 


(1) “I say, once more, Tyndall was 
not merely but, practi- 
cally, above (2) all things sincere; the 
necessity of doing, at all hazards, that 
which he judged, (3) rightly or wrongly, 
to be just and proper, was the dominant 


theoretically 








note of his character; (4) and he was 
influenced by it in his manner of deal- 
ing with questions which might (5) 
seem to men of the world, hardly worth 
taking so seriously.”’ 
ProF. T. H. HUXLEY. 

The first 9 questions refer to the above 

selection. 


Classify the following clauses accord- 
ing to notestand2. a J say (line 1); 
6 he judged (line 2); c he was influenced 
(line 4) d which might seem worth (line 
4 and 5). 

_ 2. Give the predicates of the clauses 
of which 7yndall (line 1) and necessity 
(line 2), are respectively the subjects. 
6 classify the clauses as above. 

3. a Give three modifiers of stucere 
(line 2), and 6 two modifiers of 7aflu- 
ence (line 4). 

4. Select ten adverbs. 

5. Select two participles and one in- 
finitive. 

6. Re-write the clause He was influ- 
enced by it inhis manner of dealing 
with questions, changing the verb to the 
active voice. 

7. Give syntax of a@ (line 2); 6 note 
(line 3). 

8. Give the antecedent and case of a 
which (line 2) 6 which (line 4). 

g. Give the four principal parts of a@ 
was (line 1); 6 doing (line 2); c taking 
(line 5). 

10. Write a sentence containing a 
noun used independently; 46 one con- 
taining an interjection. 


Composition. 

Write a composition on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. The value of the gymnasium in 
modern education. 

2. The influence of climate upon civil- 
ization. 

3. Self-reliance asan element of char- 
acter. 

4. Adventures of Captain John Smith. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. What and where is a the calvicle; 
6 pupil; ¢ trachea? 

2. a Describe the thoracic cavity. 6 
State what organs it contains. 

3. @ By what means are muscles at- 
tached to bones? 4 By what means are the 
bones of movable joints held together? 
c To what class of muscles does the 
biceps belong? 

4. Name one artery in which the 
blood is dark; 6 two in which the 
blood is red. 


5. State the effect on the muscles of 
a use; 6 disuse; ¢ misuse. 

6. Name theactive principle in @ tea; 
6 coffee; c chocolate; d tobacco; e state 
which of these may be calleda pro- 
nounced narcotic. 

7. a-Name the air passages to the 
lungs; 46 by what membrane are the 
walls of these passages lined? c De- 
scribe the arrangement of this mem- 
brane to facilitate the rapid exchanges 
of gases in the lungs. 

8. What is the effect of alcohol upon 
the blood? 

g. Mention the operations in which 
the diaphragm is especially active, aside 
from assisting in respiration. 

1o. Explain why bread thoroughly 
masticated tastes sweeter than bread 
rapidly eaten. 


ANSWERS. 


Civil Government. 

is the basis of all 
legislative enactments. 46 From the peo- 
ple. 

2. A citizen is one who is either born 
or naturalized in the United States. A 
voter is a citizen having the right of 
franchise. 

3. In order that he may exert his in- 
fluence forthe selection of the best men 
to act as delegates to represent the prin- 
ciples of his party. (Other correct an- 


I. a Because it 


swers accepted. ) 

4. a Twenty-one years. 6 Twenty-five 
years. c Thirty years. d Thirty-five 
years. 

5. They shall be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

6. a Secretary of the Interior. 6 Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. c Postmaster Gen- 
eral. d Secretary of the Navy. 

7. a The Executive branch. 5 The 
treaty must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. 

8. a The remitting of a penalty. 6A 
formal accusation, or indictment, made 
by the popular branch of the Legislature 
against a public officer, charging him 
with a crime of misdemeanor. 

g. Answers will differ. 

10. The evil of the ‘‘spoils system.”’ 


American History. 
I. @ Ponce De Leon. 6. Spain. ¢ St. 
Augustine. 
2. a Roger Williams. 6 The colony 
had little or no trouble with the Indians. 
c There was a complete toleration of all 


religious beliefs. 


3a 
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3. A dispute over boundaries, affected, 
6 The 
boundary line between Maryland and 


also, by religious differences. 


Pennsylvania (laid out by the surveyors, 
Mason and Dixon). 

4. a From Franceto England 6 From 
Spain to England. c From France to 
Spain. 

5. a In Central New York; Indian mas- 
sacre. 6 In southwestern Vermont; an 
engagement between American troops 
and a detachment of Burgoyne’s army. 
c In southeastern Pennsylvania; win- 
ter quarters of Washington’s 
{1777-8), where much suffering was ex- 
perienced. d In Central New York, be- 
tween Rome and Utica; battle between 
New York militia and the forces of St. 
Leger. e In eastern Pennsylvania; In- 


army. 


dian massacre. 

6. a New England. 6 In naval war- 
fare. 

7. He was elected without opposition, 
but one electoral vote being cast against 
6 The contest over the admission 


e The Monroe doctrine. 


him. 
of Missouri. 

8. aIn eastern Virginia, between 
Washington and Richmond. 4 The 
Northern army was defeated and its 
advance towards Richmond checked. 
e ‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. 

g. a@ Johnson’s 
Grant’s adminstration. 


administration. 6 
c Hayes’ ad- 
ministration. 

10. a John Adams, John 
Adams, Pierce. 6 Van Buren, Buchanan, 
Cleveland, (Fillmore and Arthur) will 
be allowed). ¢ Jackson, Taylor, (John- 
son will be allowed). 


Quincy 


Methods and School Economy. 


1. Discrimination between important 
and unimportant facts; classification; 
repetition. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. Answers will differ. 

4. It secures quiet and uniformity of 
movements. It trains pupils to habits 
of order. 

5. To have it correct as to matter and 
form. To have it within the range of 
the pupil’s ability. 

6. The capability of the class, the dif- 
ficulties of the subject-matter, and the 
time the pupils will have for its prepara- 
tion. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. To the narrowing of the mind of 
both teacher and pupil. 
less memorizing. 


: : 
To meaning 
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g. To cultivate the virtue of intelli- 
gent patriotism. To teach that certain 
causes in government have produced 
certain definite results by heeding the 
lessons of which the country may have 
prosperity. 

10. He should be thoroughly familiar 
with the subject-matter of the lesson 
and be skilled in imparting instruction. 


Arithmetic. 


I. 33.12xfeet. 


11.76, $14.70, and $20.58. 
4. $8.52. 
5. 75 days. 
6. $2,468.25. 
. $183.21. 
13. 
.@ prs; b 68%. 
10. £2. 47 lb. 


oOo en 


Geography. 

1. a About 16° north latitude. 6 About 
8° south latitude. 

2. a The prevailing winds flowing over 
the mountains and arid waste of Asia are 
deprived of their moisture before they 
reach the valley of Nile. 6. In the equa- 
torial region during the rainy season the 
rain falls in torrents, the water rushes 
down the Nile, overflows its banks, and 
leaves a rich sediment which renders 
the valley very fertile and productive. 

3. Dense population and small agri- 
cultural territory, extensive water front 
with good harbors, vast deposits of iron 
and coal and other minerals, mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil. 


4. a The Clyde, Glasgow. 4 Danube, 
Vienna. c Tagus, Lisbon. d Nile, Alex- 
andria. e Mersey, Liverpool. 

5 a@ Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
6 Southeast of Florida, in the 
Bahama Group. c To England. d With 
the landing of Columbus on his first 


yard. 


voyage to America. 

6. a@ The Mississippi. 6 The Ohio. c 
d The Columbia. 

7. a Inthe northern part of Norway 
and projects into the Arctic Ocean. 4 In 


The Ottawa, 


the southern part of Ireland and projects 
into the Atlantic. c Inthe southern part 
of British India and projects into the 
Indian Ocean. d In the eastern part of 
into the Indian 
é Inthe eastern part of Brazil 


Africa and _ projects 
Ocean, 
and projects into the Atlantic Ocean. 
8. a In Chesapeaké 
Bay; the seat of the United States Naval 


Maryland, on 





—_——=s 


Noted ( 
for the manufacture of watches, ch,j 
Connecticut; seat of Yale College. d Qj 
the Island of Cuba; the greatest sugy 
market of the world. 





Academy. 6 In Massachusetts; 


e In Minnesoty: 
a great port for shipping grain. : 
9. Hudson River, Harlem River, Spuy. 
ten Duyvel, East River and New Yor 
Bay. 6 East River. 
10. a Coffee, sugar, hides, indigo, ru}. 
ber, fruits, woods, and tobacco. 6 Wine 





silk, cork, wool, olive oil, fruits. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 
I. a Thecollar bone, at upper fron 


part of thorax. 4 An opening in the 









iris. c The wind pipe extending from 
the pharynx tothe bronchi of the lungs, 

2. a It is the cavity enclosed by the 
ribs, sternum, and the lumbar vertabe, 
and extends from the base of the neck 


to the diaphragm. 6. It contains the 


\ 
heart, lungs, cesophagus, thoracic duct, \ 
nerve and blood vessels. 

3. @ By tendons or sinews. 6 By liga . 
ments chiefly. Tendons and musclei 
also aid in holding them together. ¢ a 
Voluntary muscles. a b 

4. a@ The pulmonary artery. 6 The§ bri 
aorta and the radical artery. div 

5. Proper use develops and strength. of : 
ens the muscles. 6 Disuse causesgy C 
them to become pale and flabby. c‘Mis—} on 
use strains and ruptures them, andp ‘ 
causes them to lose their power. 

6. a Theine. 6 Coffeine. c Theobro- , 
mine. d Nicotine. e Tobacco. | wi 

7. a The bronchi, bronchial tubes, and§ ch 
aircells. & Muscus membrane. c The aS 


membrane is arranged in folds in the 
air cells, so that an extensive serface is) 
presented to facilitate the exchange of) eV 


gases. pt 
8. Having a great affinity for water, ith 
absorbs moisture from the blood and) m 
shrivels the corpuscles. bat 
g. Sneezing, coughing, laughing, sob-9 
bing, and hiccoughing. th 
10. When eaten slowly, the salivais— 


thoroughly mxied with the bread and 
the starch of the bread is changed to} P 
sugar in the mouth. 








} FOR FIFTY YEARS! 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by millions of mothers for their 
children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, 

wenty-five Cents a Bottle, 
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LESSON ON THE CAT. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 








“Scientists class all animals that have 
a backbone as vertebrates. ‘This will 
bring you and me in the same great 
division with the cat. Can you think 
of any other similarity ?”’ 

Class: (laughing) ‘‘No 
one bit like cats.’’ 

“Why not?” 

“Cats have four feet.’’ 

“And are consequently guadrupeds, 
while man is a biped. Suppose that I 
change the form of this expression and 
ask how many /imés man has?’’ 

“Four.”’ 

“One similarity found! Does the cat 
ever use its fore limbs for any other 
purpose than walking ?”’ 

“Yes, it picks up things with them; 
my kitten will toss and roll a ball all 
around the room.”’ 

(Let pupils name other animals using 
What 


we are not 


the fore paws for prehension. 
bone gives them this power ? ) 

“The ends of your fingers and toes are 
protected by a hard flat covering.” 

“The cat’s toe-nails are round and 
long.’’ 

“They are round because the horny 
material is formed at the sides as well 
as upon the upper surface. Our nails 
are to protect the flesh; 
fingers they enable us to pick up things 
readily. 


and on the 


The cat also uses its nails as a 
means of defense.’’ 


eciaiiedia the claws of the cat “a 
dog, noting the retractile power of the 
former). 

‘When you wish to pass about very 
quietly how do you step ?”’ 

‘“‘We step on tiptoe.’’ 

“The cat always steps on its toes 
rather than on the sole of the foot, and 
is consequently classed as digitigrade.”’ 
(Compare step of the dog, fox, raccoon, 
“Tt is still further 
enabled to move noiselessly by the soft 
pads or cushions on the soles of its feet. 


badger and bear). 


If a tame cat was placed far away from 
any house what would it be likely to 
eat.’’ 

“It would catch birds, mice, wal other 
small animals.” 

“Then Linfer that its food includes 
little from the vegetable world as found 
Flesh eating ani- 
Have you 
noticed anything remarkable about the 
cat’s teeth ?”’ 

“They are long and sharp.”’ 

‘‘How about the back teeth ?”’ 

‘‘They are sharp and pointed, too.’’ 

“And they are admirably fitted for 
cutting. Those who have made a study 
of animals could tell at once from the 
shape of those thirty sharp teeth, even 
iftthey had never before seen or heard 
of a cat, that its food was largely flesh.” 
(Compare its teeth with those of the 
“Does it ever 
use them for any other purpose than 


in the natural state. 
mals are called carnivorous. 


dog, horse and man). 


eating ?’’ 

“It bites when we plague it.”’ 

“Which of the five senses does it 
lack ?”’ 

“Not one; it can see, hear, feel, taste 
and smell.” 

“Can it see as well as we can ?”’ 

“Wess 
by day.” 

“And because it 
hunting by night it is said to be xoc- 
turnal. What is the shape of the pupil?”’ 

‘Sometimes it is nearly oval ; again 
it is just a narrow slit ”’ 

“You will find that in a dark room it 
is oval, and that it contracts as the light 
becomes stronger. The pupils of your 
own eyes vary in the same way save that 
they dilate or contract uniformly on all 
sides, thus preserving the circular out- 


does most of its 


line.’’ (Compare the pupil of the cat, 
dog and horse). 

“Can you suggest any special organ 
of feeling ?”’ 





it can see at night as well as - 








The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with TADELLA 
PENS is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples 20 
styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





“O, I know; it isthe whiskers; and 
a cat will not try to go through a hole 
that crowds them very much.”’ 

(Compare with the horns of the snail 
aud the antennae of insects). 


Subkingdom, | vertebrate, quadruped. 


Habits, | carnivorous, nocturnal. 
Step, | digitigrade. 
Forelimbs, | for locomotion and 
prehension. 


— { claws, retractile. 


teeth, trenchant. 
vertically oval, great 

contractive power. 
acute in whiskers. 


Pupil, 


Sense of Touch, 


as 
il 





THE teacher needs not only a 
thorough knowledge of details, but 
at the same time a sureness and 
ripeness of judgment enabling him 
or her to decide without delay im- 
portant questions of discipline and 
management. Do we pay for such 
qualities? If not, how much time 
is wasted and what wrongs are 
perpetrated, what losses ensue. 


<-> 





THE school is the truest index 
to the character of any community 
and the best guarantee of its future 
prosperity. 
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NATURE STUDIES 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON 
PAPERS.’’ 





THE WISH-TON-WISH. 

1. Where is its home? 

2. Why is it called a rodent ? 

3. What other animal does it 
closely resemble ? 

4. Of what is it really a species ? 

5. What is its familiar name ? 

6. Upon what does it live ? 

7. How has it received the ad- 
vances of civilization ? 

8 What is its length? 

9. Compare its head and _ tail 
with that of the squirrel. 

10. Describe its home and man- 
ner of living, and affection for its 
home. 

11. Why is it so difficult to se- 
cure a specimen ? 

12. Describe 

13. In what way do they damage 


its ‘‘town-wells.’’ 


the stockman’s property ? 
14 Upon what does it live? 


[NoTE.--Answers to all these questions can 
be found in Webster’s Dictionary (Unabridged), 
and in the September number of Our Animal 
Friends. Price, 10 cents, or $1.00 ayear. Ad- 
dress the publisher of Snap Shots, 37 West 10th 
Street, New York. The entire article will fur- 
nish excellent material for a unzfed lesson.| 





NOTES ON NATURE STUDY. 





‘BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 





LANTS furnish some strong con- 
trasts with animals, and many 
parallels. Unlike most animals, the 
trees, ‘‘rooted to the spot,’’ must make, 
where they stand, whatever modifica- 
tions are imposed by a changing en- 
vironment. In‘the plant, as in the 
hibernating animal, the vital functions 
are reduced to the minimum; still fur- 
ther, the plant is divested of most of its 
living material so that the amount to be 
cared for is the least possible consistent 
with life and the perpetuation of exist- 
ence. It is, therefore, as if the hiber- 
nating animal could not only almost 
entirely suspend the vital functions, but 
as if it could enormously reduce the 


size it has during its period of greatest 
activity.. The modes which the plant 
adopts in caring for the living parts 
during winter, and the places where 
life is retained should therefore be the 
subjects of study at this season. 

** 

In geography, the pupils may learn 
by a careful study of the weather maps 
to what extent the climate conditions of 
their own surroundings prevail in the 
country. This study may be so ex- 
tended as to include other countries, and 
The 
be a guide as to temperature, and the 
tracks of the storm areas will indicate 


at last the world. isotherms will 


other conditions. After a snow storm, 
let the pupils, by drawing on the mapa 
line through the bordering places where 
snow is reported, establish a ‘snow 
line.’’ 

In the same way the ‘‘frost line’’ for 
the country may be established, and as 
both it and the snow line advance south- 
ward week by week and month by month 
the influence upon life may be studied. 
A series of landscape pictures from 
north to south representing the same 
season would do much to enhance the 
study. 


* 
* * 


In the study of the lever the pupils 
should be allowed to begin with ma- 
chinery at work. A little observation 
will reveal the essential thing in this 
case which is to see that the lever is but 
ameans by which energy is directed 
controlled, and that 
source of energy. 


and it is not a 
The practical point 
is the relation of the 
amount of work done to the amount of 


power applied. This relationship bears 


to be observed 


a constant ratio to the proportions of 
the lever used. In all movements three 
elements are considered, viz., space, 
is best 
which most accurately preserves that 
balance amotig these factors which the 


end sought requires. 


time and force. That machine 


The relation of 


this study to that suggested under 
zoology in the outline is evident. 
Ordinarily, pupils do not have a pic- 
ture of heat as energy; i, e., something 
capable of doing work. A familiar phe- 
nomenon illustrating the point is that of 
the liquefaction of ice. Begin with the 
fact that the ice water running in the 
ice. Prove this 


streets is as cold as 


with the thermometer. That the ice is 


constantly receiving heat from the sun 





——<— 
may be inferred from the fact that it 
continually melting and that other ob 
jects near by become warm. It is eyj. 
dent that the reduction of a solid to,) 
the expenditure 


Now, by the intervention 9 


liquid requires 
energy. 
experiment, verify the inference ani, 
secure a quantitative result which yilj| 
show, approximately, the amount 9 
heat consumed in doing the work. Fo 
directions for this experiment examin 
any manual of physics, or ‘Natur 
Study,’’ page 153. Asa source of work. 
power, heat, then, becomes easily asso. 
ciated with energy expended in bodily 
and mechanical movements. 
ni 

In meteorology a daily record of phe 
nomena is essential, but it is only to th 
average of results covering a consider 
able period that much significance can 
be attached. The significance of a south. 
west wind cannot be understood by 


a single day’s observation; but when 
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the results for a week or month 
are tabulated they may (or may 
not) indicate some law. When 


tabulated for a season their significance 
in that period may appear. The signifi- 


cance may vary with the season. 


form be studied. A daily record of 
weather observations, if properly studied 
and interpreted within the compass of 
the pupils’ 
mentally 


understanding, is funda 
important in almost every 
other branch of nature study. 

* * 

During this month the center of inter. 
est in our celestial relations is in the 
solstice. Measure the slant of the sun's 
rays at noon by means of the shadow 
stick and brass protractor. 
manner if possible determine how far 


In similar 
south of west the sun sets. Compare 
the area covered by a given volume of 
sun light now with that covered a month 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, /} ss 
Lucas County, i 
FRANK J CHENEY makes oath that he 1s the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of CATAKRH that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1856. 


——- aa aaa 
= A. W. GLEASON, 
risccoas ) Notary Public. 
“~~ f 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 


directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 


system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 


say°Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





The @ 
naming of clouds is of no particular 
importance unless the meaning of the 
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at it fe two ago. Culeient the tenia of a 
her oh (the perini of heat radiation and ab- 
t is er. Sorption) with the length of night (the 


lid to4)) period of radiation only). The temper- 
Ire of ature of a place due primarily to astro- 


nomical conditions depends not only 


tion of 

“e ani) upon the slant of the sun’s rays, but up- 
h wily, on the relation that exists between the 
unt oj periods of radiation and absorption 


Fok (daytime) and of radiation without ab- 
sorption (night time). 

















camine 
Natur ose 
work. Geography—Eighth Grade. 
” Asso. aT 
bodily AFRICA. 
1. Absolute :— 
} a. Latitude. 
I. Position. 6, Longitude. 
f phe 2. Relative :— 
N Boundary. 
to the 1. Comparative. 
: Il, Size. 2 A Area 
1sider. 3. Sonate Width. 
. { Coast Line, 
e Cal Ill, Form. } Draw Map. M 
a. Mourtains: At- 
south. ( ( las, Kong, 
od by 6, een Atlas 
; . Highlands, Kong 
1, Northern } , 
wh > Highlands, Sa- 
° | Plateau, \ hara, Nubia, 
nonth |<. Waters: Coast 
Rivers, Lake 
may | { Tchad. 
’ (a. Mountains: 
When | Cameron, Blue, 
| Crystal. 
bee Natural ; 6. Plateaus: In- 
we +": Divisions, { 2. Southern } terior,-Abyssinia. 
‘ Plateau. \c. Lakes: Vic- 
toria, Albert, 
Tanganyika, 
all Bangweolo, Ny- 
f th assa. 
the (a, Plains: Along 
rd of the Coast; Along 
8. Rorder Courses of ‘Rivers. 
died _ Plains 6. Waters: Nile, 
i Niger, Orange, 
iss of Zambesi, Sene- 
gal, Gambria. 
inda- ( f= - a 
} Gulf of Sidra 
very 1. Northern. } Cape Bon, 
Cape Sem. 
( Gulf of Aden, So- 
- =o am- 
2. Eastern. ique annel, 
uter V. Coast. Capes Guardufui, 
Agulhas, 
iy Gulf of Guinea, 
ight of Biafra. 
Bight of -Bi 
sun's 8. Western. { — Good Hope, 
Frio, Verd,Blan- 
dow co, Spartel, 
' : * . Tropical Region: Location, 
Aart he Soil, Desert, and Fer- 
} tile Region, 
Vi. Climate. 2. Temperate Region: Position, 
~ Extent, Climate, Vegetation, 
Animals. 
eo Where Found; Char- 
a acter, Occupation. 
Vil. People. ~ (oe es: Berbers, Arabs, Moors. 
Hottentots. 
ce an, 
ote VIII. Religion. ) Mo ammedan, 
Co. Christian. 
pe IX. Political Division. 
y the : 2% : * 
cual Give special attention to Egypt and 
ured B Southern Africa. Read or tell the 
es school much about Livingstone, Stan- 
86. | ley, General Gordon, etc. 
‘blic, NOTES. 
acts The Congo River drains a territory 
the ° ° . 
nearly equal in size to that drained by 
9, O. 


the Mississippi. Its source, Lake Bang- 


biti was discovered ie Livia: 
the famous explorer. This river drains 
by far the most fertile region of Africa. 

The Nile has its sources in Victoria 
Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, and after 
flowing about 4,000 miles empties into 
the Mediterranean through the two 
principal mouths of its delta at Rosetta 
and Damietta. For the last 1,200 miles 
it does not receive a single affluent. 

The Niger flows for 2,600 miles in a 
winding course, and empties into the 
Gulf of Guinea. Its delta is 3,200 square 
miles in extent. This stream is from 
one to six miles wide and is navigable 
several hundred miles from its mouth. 

Liberia is an American settlement of 
emancipated slaves, established in 1820 
by the American Colonization Society. 
It is an independent republic. 

The Suez Canal, 
long, connects Port Said on the Medi- 


ninety-two miles 


terranean Sea with Suez on the Red 
Sea. It has a depth of twenty-six feet, 
with a general width of 200 to 300 feet 
at the top and 72 feet at the bottom. It 
takes a vessel about sixteen hours to go 
through the canal. 

The ostrich, which has been often de- 
scribed as the feathered camel or the 
giraffe among birds, is found in almost 
every part of Africa, but its chief home 
is in the desert and open plains. It 
avoids mountainous districts, unless 
pressed by hunger. The large secretary- 
bird, which preys upon serpents and 
other reptiles, is one of the most re- 
markable of African birds. It is com- 
mon inthe South part and is often do- 
mesticated. 

St. Helena is a huge dark mass of rock 
rising abruptly from the ocean to the 
height of 2,692 feet. Jamestown isthe 
only town and port. R. 


——S or 


Spelling—Sixth Year. 
DURING this month study the sounds 
represented by c, g, n, sand x, with the 
Study also words 
pronounced alike, but spelled differ- 
ently as 


diacritical marks. 


flea, flee. heal, heel. flow, floe. 
knead, need. dear, deer. berth, birth, 
beach, beech. feat. feet, hoop, whoop. 
beer, bier. beat, beet. quire, choir. 
leaf, lief. leak, leek, nay, neigh, 
meat, meet. cell, sell, hare, hair. 
peace, piece. lead, led. lesson, lessen, 
rest, wrest. real, reel. kill, kiln, 





Give plenty of drill, 
from prefixes. 
ing before. As: 

Foreground—the ground in the front. 

Forecast—to tell before. 

Foreclose—to shut up. 

Foremast—the mast at the front. 

Forerunner—the one who goes before. 

Foresight—to see beforehand. 

Foretaste. 

Forethought. 

Forewarn. 

Spelling books are good when prop- 
erly used, but the teacher should be 
above and beyond any spelling-book. 
Above all, avoid falling into the habit 
of saying, ‘“Take the next lesson in the 
spelling-book’’ The spelling lesson 
needs thought and preparation as. well 
as any other lesson. R. 


forming words 
The prefix fore mean- 


OO ——— 


Arithmetic—Eighth Year. 
EXCHANGE. 

This is a subject which many .pupils 
in school do not understand, largely be- 
cause they attempt to solve the prob- 
lems, and do solve them by the rule, 
and when away from the text-book the 
rule is forgotten, and failue is the re- 
sult. 

We will suppose that A lives in Chi- 
cago and desires to pay a sum of money 
to B, who lives in New York. (Have 
one boy represent A and another B). 
He may do this in ove of several ways. 

1. He may send the money by ex- 
press. 

2. He may send it in a registered let- 
ter. 

3. He may send a postal money order. 

4. He may buy a bill of exchange. 

In order to see how a system of ex- 
change is built up between two cities, 
we will suppose A can find someone in 
Chicago to whom someone in New York 
owes an amount equal to the amount 
that A owes B. A can purchase of him 
an order on this New York creditor, and 
send it to B. Bcan receive his pay on 
presentation of this order. 

Both debts are thus paid without 
sending money either way. The con- 
venience of this method is apparent. 
Since it is not.always possible to find a 
person in the relation supposed above, 
a banker in Chicago and 
New York arrange to pay 
each may draw upon the 


another in 
orders that 
other. All 








25 








that A has to do now is to purchase 
from his bank an order upon its New 
York ‘‘correspondent”’ and send it to B, 
who presents it and receives his pay. 
The New York bank may in turn sell 
orders upon the Chicago bank. 

This in brief is the essence of the 
whole system, both of foreign and do- 
mestic exchange. These orders are 
called drafts or bills of exchange. Give 
the pupils a good form and have them 
write drafts until they “become ac- 
quainted with it. It will add interest if 
you can show them a draft on some 
bank. I remember showing a draft in 
school, and quite a number would not 
believe that it would be accepted at the 
village store in payment for sugar and 
coffee. 

1. What is the difference between a 
check and a draft? 

2. What is the difference between a 
domestic and a foreign draft? 

3. Why is it safer to send a $5.00 
draft than a $5.00 bill? 

4. What is a time draft? 

5. Why should atime draft be cheaper 
than a sight draft for the same amount? 

6. When will sight drafts be at a 
premium? When at a discount? 

7. What is meant by arbitration of 
exchange? 

8. What is circular exchange? 

Illustration: A Louisville merchant 
has $10,000 due him in Charleston, 
Exchange in Charleston is 4% per cent. 
premium. Instead of drawing directly, 
he advises his debtor to remit to his 
agent in New York at % per cent. 
premium, on whom he immediately 
draws at 12 days and sells the bill at 1% 
per cent. premium, interest off at 6 per 
cent. What would he receive in this 
way? 

Suppose the Louisville merchant, who 
has $10,000 to his credit in Charleston, 
had drawn a draft direct, and should 
sell it at % per cent. premium, he 
would receive $10,025 for it. But should 
he advise the debtor instead to invest 
the $10,000 in New York Exchange, 
. which in Charleston is at 3 per cent. 
premium, the $10 000 will buy a sight 
draft on New York for $9,962.64. (Show 
how this is found). This draft is sent 
to the New York agent of the Louisville 
merchant. The credit is now trans- 
ferred from Charleston to New York, 
where the merchant has a credit of $9,- 
962.64. He now draws a 12 day draft on 
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his agent for that amount, and at once 
sells itat 14 per cent. premium, less 
the bank discount for 15 days at 6 per 
cent. interest. The bank discount is 4 
per cent. off the face of the draft. The 
net premium then is 1% per cent.; he 
consequently receives for draft 
101% per cent. of $9,962.64, or $1,087.14, 
which 


his 


is quite a gain over the first 
method. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. are adver- 
tising some splendid books for teachers 
and schools in this number. John Fiske’s 
History of the United States is the best 
thing on that line published this year, 
and the Riverside Literature series is 
just what is needed in every school. 
Send for sample pages. 





THE Central School Supply House of 
Chicago. Il]., have prepared a set of 
Politico-Relief Maps which are away 
ahead of anything we have seen before. 
As Dr. Harris well says, they are nine- 
teenth century marvels. See their ad. 
and write for circulars: 


THE STORY OF HELL AND How To 
GET THERE, by That Englishman. The 
Harvard Company, Chicago, Il. 

Some truths are taught best ina back- 
handed way. In this case the author 
points very clearly the way to heaven, 
by showing how not to get there. 
Whether that Englishman is really Eng- 
lish or not, he tells some very plain 


truths. 
——<—$— i oa 


WE should like to see a few hundred 
thousand copies of every issue of 7he 
Southern School circulated in every State 
the The Southern School 
says good, plain things ina plain way, 
so short and sharp and crisp that they 
are apt to stick. 


in Union. 


—s 
ial 





It is sad to see how many people seem 
to place no value on time; they talk so 
much about things which are not of any 
profit and interest to their listeners ; 
they in meeting others upon matters of 
business, lack directness and seem to be 
unconscious of the loss to themselves 
and those with whom they are con- 


versing. 





temes 


‘‘NEW leaves,’’ ‘‘new resolutions,”’’ 
and such are as appropriate in the 
school roomas anywhere, but be careful, 
do not undertake impossibilities because 


of the new year. 
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mit Uy 
large s 
much 
be ma 
} to the 
THe New England Magazine tor § Falls 
January, 1895, with Burlington, Ver. Lat 
mont, for its illustrated article, makes, d 
as usual, a very attractive number, ee 
New Englander’s scattered by the tens of el 
thousands all over the west, find each 
issue of the New England Magazin - a“ 
almost as good as a visit of a month or ie 
six weeks at home. It has a choice table = 
of contents in addition to the editor's Th 
table also. Warren P. Kellogg, Pub®. . 
lisher, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass, alive 
eset factu 
Mr. Scortr, the young, energetic, effi- 1895 
cient President of the Century Co., takes oe. 
the public into his confidence to a cer. -— 
tain extent in his recent published -— 
statements as to the cost of certain parts = 
of The Century Magazine. Mr. Scott pi 
indicates that the illustrations and the - 
literary departments alone cost for each S 
issue over $10,000, and probably the * Ke 
typesetting, paper, press-work, binding, i 
mailing and postage cost as much more, Old 
sothat each individual purchaser and § Ro 
reader gets for 35 cents that which, if ; 
but one person bought a copy, would A 
cost in the neighborhood of $10,000. tie 
This illustrates the benefit of co-op- Ste 
eration. We are all richer, because Wi 
250,000 persons read each issue of the Lo 
Century Magazine, but if $10,000 worth Da 
of flour, or beef, or pork, or coal is con- cam 
sumed, the $10,000 is a non-existent fac- F Co 


tor in our civilization, but the $10,000 
worth of ideas is multiplied by as many 
times as there are people who read the 
Century Magazine, and we areall richer 
in intellect, in hope, and in all incre- 
ments of mental, moral and spiritual 
power. These do not waste, but grow 
by being used. This is the value of 
mind over material productions. Think 
of securing for 35 cents that which, if 
produced for our individual benefit, 
would cost each one of us $10,000! Think, 
too, of the value and wealth which 
comes to each of us by Christian co- 
operation along these and other similar 
lines. It is all foreach now, and each 
for all. 


ner of the Century Alagazine. 


No, we would not have Mr. & 
Scott cheapen either the matter or man- J 
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pe ut up in a neatly mounted pad, has 
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which will appear in early numbers of 
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tae Victor Desk Calendar is one of 
he best we have seen this year. It is 


much wisdom in apt quotations. It will 
be mailed to anyone who sends Io cents 
‘tothe Overman Wheel Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 





LAIRD & LEE, Chicago, II1., have pre- 
pared a very fine calendar, which is out 
of the ordinary. 
tographed from nature, with appropri- 
ate mottoes for each month. This will 


The leaves are pho- 


rove an acceptable reminder of the 
good wishes of the publishers. 





THE Columbia Desk Calendar, which 
is issued annually by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co. of Boston, Mass., is out for 
It 
isa pad calandar, has a leaf for every 


1895 much improved in appearance. 


day on which to jot down memoranda, 
and while it relieves the memory of 
much burden, it also brings to mind 
constantly the many virtues of the 
Columbia bicycle. 





SoME important illustrated articles 


the New England Magazinefor 1895, are, 


| Old Milk Street, by Hamilton A. Hill; 


Round About Monadnock, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Emerson ; Horace Mann, by Frank 
A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, by George Willis Cooke; Sir 
William Peppereli and the Capture of 
Louisburg, Old New England Songs, 


| Dartmouth College, The Harvard An- 


nex, Lowell Mason, Raleigh’s Lost 
Colony, The Part of Massachusetts Men 
in the Ordinance of 1787, The Boston 
Public Library, and New England in 
Chicago, by Edward Many 
strong articles on social, political and 


educational subjects will be published 


Ishan. 


| in the coming year ; and poetry and fic- 


tion will be well represented. Three 
dollars a year; twenty-five cents a num- 
ber. Sample free to any address War- 


, ten F, Kellogg, Publisher, Boston. 


Send your orders direct to this office, 
208 Vine St., St. Louis, and we will give 


_ the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


and the above magazine, both for $3.25. 

THE Christmas number of Zhe Cen- 
tury Magazine is a spendid production 
in both matter and illustration, barring, 


of course, the 30 pages devoted to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We have drifted 
far enough in both time and space from 
him and his career to see that he was 
rather and only a moral monstrosity 
than a model hero; but ‘‘A Christmas 
Guest’’ and ‘‘How to the Singer Comes 
the Song,”’ by the editor, R. W. Gilder, 
with all the other choice material 
given, makes their December issue one 
of the best ever issued. The Century 
Co., Union Square, New York City. 





The St. Nicholas.—The little ones 
who read S¢. Nicholas will find that the 
year begins promisingly forthem, The 
January number of the favorite maga- 
zine is full of holiday flavor, and there 
are sketches and stories to suit every 
taste. C. F. Holder tells all about 
“Rogue Elephants,”’ and describes the 
exciting scenes that attended the kill- 
ing of some of the most famous of them. 
A frontier story is ‘‘Tim Sheridan and 


' His Christmas Goose,” by Leonard M. 


Prince, U.S. A. The hero is a brave 
young boy who succeeds not only in 
winning a rare Christmas dinner, but 
in saving the life of an officer with 
whom he was hunting. ‘The Cherry- 
colored Purse,’’ is atrue story by Susan 
Fenimore Cooper, showing how a little 
girl managed to buy eleven Christmas 
presents with her eleven pennies. ‘A 
Piping Pie,’’ by Rudolph F. Bunner, 
and ‘‘Who Seeks, Finds,’’ by Judith 
Ray, are two fantastic stories. A new 
serial, intended especially for girls, is 
begun. It is called ‘‘Three Freshmen: 
Ruth, Fran and Nathalie,’’ and is writ- 
ten by Jessie M. Anderson. It is a 
bright and lively account of girl life at 
Smith College. The other serials, 
which are continued by interesting in- 
stallments are, ‘“‘A Boy of the First 
Empire,’ by Elbridge S. Brooks; 
“Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,’’ by 
Albert Stearns, and Jack Ballister’s 
Fortunes,’’ by Howard Pyle. There are 
poems in the number by Helen Gray 
Cone, Dorothea Lummis, Frederick 
Opper, Tudor Jenks, and Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 





MEssrs. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 


of Boston, New York and Chicago, have 
recently published as Number 68 of 
their Riverside Literature Series paper 
15 cents) Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘The 
Deserted Village, The Taveller, and 
other poems.’’ This edition, which 
has been prepared especially for use in 
schools, contains a biographical sketch, 
explanatory notes, and several pages of 





some of the best known familiar quo- 
tations from Goldsmith’s writing. No 
boy or girl should be allowed to leave 
the grammar school without an acquain- 
tance with Goldsmith. 





G. P. PurNaAM’s Sons have begun the 
publication of a serial to be entitled 
“Little Journeys.” The series is pub- 
lished in monthly numbers, tastefully 
printed, and each number will contain 
a description of a recent visit made by 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard to the homes and ; 
haunts of some well-known author. 
The first number describes a visit to 
the home of George Eliot. It is a neat 
and interesting little pamphlet. 





THE Arena opens the new year in its 
Jan. issue with a bill of fare that shows 
no falling off in the skill with which 
various interests are always combined 
within the covers of this well-edited 
magazine. The number is especially 
likely to attract wide attention on ac- 
count of the publication of a remark- 
able symposium on the Age of Consent 
Laws in the United States, in which 
eight of the leading writers whose 
names are connected with the move- 
ment for Social Purity are represented. 
They are Aaron M. Powell, the editor of 
The Philanthropist, Helen H. Gardener, 
Francis E. Willard, Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
D. D., Dr. O. Edward Janney, M. D., 
Will Allen Dromgoole, the story writer 


of Tennessee life, and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, of New York. Rev. W. H. 
Savage contributes to the popular 


series on The Religion of the Poets, 
interesting paper on ‘‘The Religion of 
Longfellow’s ‘Poetry.’’ All together 
this is a very fine number. 





Class Record and Report 
Cards. 


WALKER’S CONVENIENT CLASS RECORD sys- 
tematizes the teachers’ work; no guess work 
about it; absolutely accurate, wonderfully con- 
venient; 100 pages and will keep record of 50 
pupils in ten studies or less two terms of nine 
months each; 8x15; handsomely and durably 
bound, cloth back; sent postage paid for 50 
cents; $35.00 per 100 copies. Monthly Report 
Cards, postage paid, 60 cents per 100, or $5 00 per 
1000. Sample sheet of Class Record and Report 
Card sent free. Address BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
Publisher, 3943 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philada., Pa., 
by return mail, and get free of cost, a 
coupon worth several dollars, if used by 
you to its full advantage. Don’t delay. 
This is worthy attention. 
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KORADINE, by Alice B. Stockham, M. 
D., and Lida Hood Talbot. Alice B. 
Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
$1.25. 

Koradine is an original and enter- 
taining story in the form of letters, con- 

‘taining many suggestions for the train- 
ing of children given in such an inter- 
esting narrative that you follow the sug- 

School 

and college girls will be delighted with 
it and made better from reading it. We 


Price, 


gestions before you are aware. 


wish it could go into every school li- 
brary. 


BILHORN'S MALE CHORUS. 
edition. Bilhorn Bros., Chicago. 

Male choruses are growing to be more 
popular, and young men ought to learn 
to use their voices in song more than 
they have been. 


Pocket 


That sweet singer, 
Peter Bilhorn, has met a long-felt want 
by preparing his chorus-book in pocket 
size. 





MILLS’ COMPENDIUM OF VERTICAL 
WRITING, by E. C. Mills, Bushnell, II1. 

Mr. Mills begins at the beginning 
with the vertical writing, giving a series 
of movement exercises and going on 
with the muscular training that is nec- 
essary to write any good form, Any 
teacher who will get this compendium 
and practice faithfully can become an 
expert at using the vertical system. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPRESSLY FOR 
PUBLIC ScHOOL WOoRK, 
Preece, analyzed and 


by Louise 
arranged 
Louise Gilman Kiehle, instructor in 
physical culture in the University of 
Minnesota, profusely illustrated with 
half-tone cuts. $2.00. C. W. 


by 


Price, 
Bardien, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A very valuable book and one that 
can be used by any teacher, as every 
motion and position is shown in the 
book. 


EXCELL’S SCHOOL SonGs, E. O. Ex- 
cell, Chicago. 

Many teachers who have learned to 
know and love E. O. Excell’s songs, in 
the Sunday-school and young people’s 


societies, will be pleased to learn that 
he is the author of a school song book. 
We are glad to find such favorite songs 
as “Help It On,” ‘Scatter Sunshine,”’ 
‘Bringing In the Sheaves,’’ “ 
Us Shine,”’ etc. 


Jesus Bids 
In fact, it contains 
splendid songs for any and all occa- 
sions. 

A School Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment, for grammar schools, by M. L. 
and G. Guillaume Thummel, 4035 Mor- 
gan St., St. Louis. 
this manual, has succeeded admirably 


Mrs. Thummel, in 


in putting the Constitution into a form 
that even our boy says he can under- 
stand. 


class room it is very helpful. 


A FROGLAND WEDDING. 
Laird 


Illustrated 
& Lee, Pub- 


by Roy Conger. 
lishers, Chicago. 

This happy conception of Mr. Con- 
ger’s of ‘‘The frog who would a-wooing 
go,’’ is one that greatly pleases the 
children. Such comic, pathetic, intel- 


ligent expressions! Frogs laughing, 
marching, dancing, skating, riding in a 
shell-boat, &c. 
the story, by Helen Hitchcock, makes 


it still more enjoyable. 


The music for singing 


WAYMARKS FoR TEACHERS, by Sarah 
L. Arnold, supervisor of primary schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 12 mo., 276 pp. In- 
Silver, Burdett 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 


troductory price, $1.25. 


cago, Philadelphia. 

Waymarks is one of the most in- 
spiring, stimulating, and helpful books 
for teachers that has been issued for 
many a day. It is full of vitalized 
thought, and of what is still better for 
practical use—successful, everyday ex- 
perience. Among the subjects discussed 
are Nature Study, which includes les- 
sons on plant forms and animal habits 
and characteristics; Language Lessons 


from pictures, poems, and stories ; read- 


ing, spelling, geography, number, seat: 


work, and Talks on School Subjects, 
one of the most valuable chapters in the 
book, full of wide-awake and progres- 
sive ideas on Moods and Manners, Mon- 
day Mornings, the Schoolroom Atmos- 
phere, the Discipline of the School- 
room, etc. 

Many teachers will be helped over 
difficulties by the use of this book. 





As a reference book and in the. 





“SMALL TALK ABOUT BUSINESS.” Is, 
banker’s business hints for men apj 
women. 

A book which clears the fogs of busi. 
ness ignorance and untangles knot 
which are sure to appear somewhere jy 
the business skein of every man anj 
woman’s experience. The price is » 
ceuts for the paper and 75 cents for the 
cloth edition. Sixty pages. Fremont 
Publishing Co., Fremont, Ohio. 

SYSTEMATIC SCIENCE TEACHING, by 
Edward Gardiner Howe. 

This is volume 27 of the International 
Education Series, edited by W. T. Har 
ris, A. M.,L.L.D. It is, asthe name 





implies, systematic in its Treatment of 
the sciences. The work is thoroughly 
graded and outlined showing the work 
ot each year, the relation of the different 
steps to each, and brief suggestions as 
to how science is related to other work. 
With this book in the hands of a live 
teacher science work can be system 
D. Ap 
York and 
Chicago, are the publishers, and we are 


atically taught in any school. 


pleton & Company, New 


glad they are pushing this work. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION.— 


Patriotic and Secular. A Repository of 
Historical Facts, Quotations, etc., for 
special days of the year. Cloth, 578 pp. 
Price, $1.75. New York: E. B. Treat, 
5 Cooper R. @ 
Treat. This book will prove a welcome 


storehouse of 


Union. Chicago: 


material to many 4 
teacher at a loss for helpful exercises 
to use on Decoration Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, and 
great variety of topics is here presented. 
The general reader will find much valu- 
able information in the volume, and 
the ‘‘Orator of the Day’’ will find co 
pious reference material. 

The book has been carefully edited, 
and 


aud the selections are accurate 


well chosen. 





A Scien- 


tific Development of English Orthogra- 


THE Combination Speller. 


phy aud Orthoepy, by James W. Shearer. 
B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 


This is a new book on a strictly scien- 


tific basis. 


precise, systematic aud comprehensive, 


and is well adapted to show the vari- J 
ous and fluctuating sounds of the let- 


ters. 


similar occasions. A 


The system of marking is 
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GoinG along the streets of the city 
now, one is struck with the large signs 
advertising clearing Well we 
have some stock on hand which we are 


sales. 


sure if you knew what it is we could 
Our offers of 
“Preston Papers,’’ ‘‘Brown’s Question 


clear out ina few days. 


” 
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Book,’’ ‘‘Snap Shots,’’ and ‘‘The Won- 
derful Little Dictionary,”’ is still good, 


and will be until March ist. After that . 


you will have to pay extra if you get 
them. 
renew and new ones subscribe by send- 


Our offer: Old subscribers may 


ing one dollar for a year’s subscription 
and take your choice of the above 
books. 


WE will say nothing about our new 
dress and new form this month, they 
speak for themselves. How do you like 
it? 

By the way just a word about sending 
We get money orders day 


after day and no letter to tell where 


money. 


they come from, and we are compelled 
to write to the postmaster and ask him 
who sent the order. Please remember 
that although you sign your name on 
the application blank, it does not appear 
on the money order. 





To those who promised to pay at a 
certain time we ask that you remember 
your promise and as soon as you draw 
your next salary, please send us the 
dollar. 





A GREAT many new advertisements 
appear this month. Perhaps just what 
you need is advertised. Look them 
over carefully, and when you order 


please mention this JoURNAL, for you 


know this is 
BUSINESS. 


as 


Kind Words From Our Friends. 








I like your journal very much and I 
shall recommend it to all my teachers 
and insist on their taking it. Many 
take it already. 

HIRAM M. AIKEN, 
Co. Supt., Franklin Co., I. 


I have read with pleasure the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Your 
Christmas number is certainly an excel- 
lent paper, and inthe interest of Edu- 
cation this office wishes you every 
T. B. LEwIs, 
Com. of Schools for Utah Ter. 


success. 





I think your paper a splendid educa- 
tor. It has been a great help to me in 
my work. LinpDa D. MILLER, 

Washington, Mo. 





I like your journal very much. 
Cora C. CURSON, 
Effingham, Il. 





Your journal has been a great help to 
me in my work. 
MABELLE MADDEN, 
Olney, Ill. 








Great Opportunity to Make Money! 


I have had such splendid success that I can’t 
help writing to you about it. I have not made 
less than $5, and some days from $15 to $25. | 
am elated, and can’t see why others do not go 
into the Dish Washer business atonce. I have 
not canvassed any; sell all my washers at home. 
They give such good satisfaction that every one 
sold, helps to sell many others. I believe in 
a year Ican makea profit of Three Thousand Dol- 
lars, and attend to my regular business besides. 
When.a Climax Dish Washer can be bought for 
$5, every family wants one, and it is very easy 
selling what everybody wants to buy. For par- 
ticulars, address The Climax Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. I think any lady or gentleman, 
anywhere, can make from $5 to $10 aday. I 
would like to have your readers try this busi- 
ness, and let us know through your columns 
how they succeed. 


DON’T 
MISS 





One of the best he!ps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
garding child training, is 


Miss _+KORADINE, 


THIS. A FASCINATING STORY. 

I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, 
pure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 

Ypsilanti High School. 

Fave started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude 
E. Williams, Principal A'cott High School. 


PREPAID, $1.25. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO. , 104 Market St...‘ hicago, Ill. 


DIPLOMAS? 


Yes, ikon hain nent onder. Steel 
plates, lithographs, an ings. Map MS, CXpressive 
wordings. Also the best and aipest Reports, Aeconds, and 
General School Supplies. Please state kind and size of 
school, and write names plainly. 


Shepard & Burge, 
Columbus, Ohio, . 





Bar ¥8/. 





URES 


so that you need not sit 
up ALL NIGHT gaspin 

for breath tor fear of suf- 
focation. On receipt ot 


REE 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS, 

You can at your own home, hy the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher, 
Terms for membership, $5foreach Language All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
11-’94-Ty 
OCTAVO 


MORNING BELLS, iste 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 


Music Book, NEW and Bright, 
For Grammar and High Schools. 


Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.(0. 
Specimen pages free. 
One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 
Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 


219 Twelfth Street. 
ted watch to every 


Stem 
Wind, 
Stem reader of this paper. 


Set. Cut this out and send it to us with 
g OR your full name and address, and we 
ny will send you one of these elegant. 
¢5 richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
it by express for examination, and if 
vou think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sample 
price, $2.75, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
A vou can return it at any time within 
BA one vear if not satisfactory, and if 
you gel] or cause the sale of six we 
One Free. Write at 
once, as we shal! send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTINC CO.. 
334 Deartorn St.. Chicago, Tl. 


—DR. TAFT’S— 
ASTHMALINE 

Gives a Night’s 
Sweet Sleep and 


HMA 


name and P. O. address 
will mail TRIAL BOTTLE 
Dr. TaFT Bros. MED, 
Co,, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dec-6t 











A fine 14k gold pla 









will give you 





Blaine’s Handy Manual 
OF 


Useful Information, 
.. AND.. 

ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Contains One Million Facts. 
Sent to any address on receipt 

: of 25c. 
F, A. WEEKS & CO., 


521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














SEND FOR circulars of the Albert 
Teachers’ Agency, (C. J. Albert, Man- 
ager), 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, if you 
want to secure a better paying position. 








gw YOU CAN BIND 








; Fee. 
One sheet, or three hundred sheets, in ten seconds. 


The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets or magazines. 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price list— 


that’s free. 


If you will try the Klip, I will mail a sample dozen, six 


sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. 
H. H. BALLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. 


sept 6. 
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KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES s g 








Health ano 
And Articles for ‘‘Busy Work’? in the of tt 

Pleasu re Home and the School. ™ 
n 


Send to us for complete catalogue of Kindergarten Furniture, Kindergarten Books and gen. he car’ 


Resorts cral Klacorgerten Supplies. THOMAS CHARLES C0., pat 


211 & 213 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 





Appro’ 


prowrr Reached Via. VAN’S MEXICAN HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will restore it to its Perfect Natural Color. This we Pog, 

ry . tively Guarantee, It will remove all Dandruff, Heal qj 601 E. 
Sores, Stop all Hair from Falling Out. Cures Baldney 

8 where it is possible to be done, and Cools Head and Brain (7 


It is no Dye, and is warranted absolutely free from SUGAR 
OF LEAD or anything mapattons whatever. Money refunde 


oe. 
0: it does not do everything that is claimed for it. Sent At 
LEBANON, MO., and ld aip? any ae on — ‘of price, 81. ot ah Bottle. Full in. 
: ormation free. Agents wanted ddress, 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 312 inter-Ocean B'lig, 


4 ALLEN & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Ar 
: poninaie Cuvee FAT PEOPLI ) 


A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s saan on - , 
as BESITY PILLS wi reduce yoy 

ME -CRIM-INE weight PERMANENTLY from 12 to 15 pounds 
(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) month. NO STARVING, sickness or injury; 
the only pleasant, prompt, per- | PUBLICITY. They build up the health a 
3 fect relief, and permanent cure | beautify the complexion, leaving NO WRI 
for all forms of HEADACHE and KLES or flabbiness. STOUT ABDOMENS ay 
ey NEURALGIA. difficult breathing surely relieved. NO EX 
i rn nat on mention of this paper. PERIMENT, but a scientific and positive reli¢ 
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HE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at 
Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- 
ular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, 
afford first-class accommodations in every 
particular. 














For full information write to Hotel Manager 
of either of the above named hotels. 


H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, 


All 


Gen’l Manager Gen’! Pass Agt old by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. enon sree ad oe of mag ~~ ~ 
5 x : “see supplied direct from our office. Price D 

| Frisco Line. Frisco Line. he Pr, Whitehall Med. Co, §. Bend, Ind. package or three packages for $5.C0 by mi 
ST. LOUIS, MO, Oct. 1 Yr. postpaid. Testimonials and particulars (seale( 

oct-5t. 2cents. ’ 








THE GREATEST ALL CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONE 

| a onveree" ASTHMA mn | 
WY | Burlineton Y DR HAIR’ & HAY FEVER | PARK REMEDY COMPANY, Boston, Mass e 
| Ww Thy suffer when I will CURE. llly. 


send you Free, a full size $1.00 bottle of my 
Asthma Cure if you will simply pay express 


ia 


Route 


j charges on delivery. A valuable Treatise on 
- Asthma, Bronchitis and Hay Fever mailed free. 


P " ~ Dr. B.W.HAIR, 233 W.4th St. Cincinnati,O. P 
| Solid Through Vestibuled Trains Sremeeeaes cae, 8 











A. H. ANDREWS ue co 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


i BETWEEN SELF-POURING 
| COFFEE PQT 
Kansas City, Send lent 


the lid 
| Minneapolis, 
f RIOTS). soceph, 
or St. Paul, 


, Denver. 










Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicagoiy- 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS I! 


New Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, 6 
Scenes, Views, Shields, Easels, Panels, Vases, sh 
Juveniles, Birds, Animals, and thousands in v 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches a 3 6x5% I 
8$\:x5% embossed 15¢;-4'sx6% 200:-5'6x744 35c;-7x0 
All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two 
Samples sent free to teache 


: Price List of School Supplies, Emboss: a 
Save es 25 95 per ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro Weinged, Chromo Mowarl’ Gin Carta — 4 


rtionately better. Send forstylesand prices, ‘ & 
Only | Change of Cars PSTHE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO. Trenton, N.J. Hporta: Alan free Al postpala bya Diple 
{ TO THE This ts a good thing—Ed. 


A. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, F ‘ 
i PACIFIC COAST. 
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| Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run Them in 
the West. 


Quickest Time to Denver. 


+e. 
el 


TICKET OFFICE, 
218 N. BROADWAY, St. Lovts. 





An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 
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BEC FFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the AWARD on of the AWARD on GILLOTT’S PENS CHICAGO EXPOSITON, 








1 the 
WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
A fine grained and elastic ; superior wor kmanship, especially shown by 
* and geo. Bo careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
Tcaco, excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 


FRANZ VOGT, 
Individual Judge. 


H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) 
Pres*t Departmental Com. 
VE JOHN BOYD THACHER, 

Chairman Exec. Com, on Awards, 


Hea 601 E. P., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others. 


Aids for Teaching S 


A pproved : } 





Apply to your dealer for them. 
" Baldna. 
ind Ha 
om SUGA GA 
‘ refunde 
rare s 





* * 


LFS 


an Bide, 
ALINOIS, 











Art and History. § 


Le ge et AO pi od 
a OOS ~ ~ 
gn A er ra rare 


a, 


LE 


duce yor 
5 pons 
injury 
ealth’ bs 
NO WRI 
MENS ay 
NO Ey 
itive relie 
All orden 
> $2.00 p 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


0 by mae 
rs (sealed 


' CONFI F 








, mag 
646 adie ome Street, Boston, 

47 East Tenth Street, New Y ork, 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicage 





ss TEACHERS! © 





k CO, 


CAG0 YOU NEED NOT ATTEND SCHOOL to secure a Normal 


Education. Remain at home, continue your teaching, 
and pursue the Normal Courses, (Elementary and Advanced) 
and you will be able to pass a higher grade examination, to 
secure a better certificate, become a better teacher, and there- 
by secure a better salary. Over 6,000 students en- 
rolled since 1889. Diplomas granted. No new books 
need be purchased and from one to three hours study, daily, 
is sufficient. Improve your spare moments: save cost of board 
and railroad fare by taking our Normal Courses. 


r Schoo 
gue free, 
nicago.li Tis " 


————— q 
, 
ARDS = \@m Soo. 
s, Cress aides . : e : : - 

a Tuition for a thirteen week’s course, $5. Special tuition 
of $3 to the person sending a list of 10 teachers’ names. Send 
for our 20 page catalogue. 


Address AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 














4% When writing mention this paper. St. Tock Box 801, Dansville, N. Y 

en, I WANT ASCHOOLJOURNAL.... 
WANT AGOOD JOURNAL. ... . ie 
WANT AHOME JOURNAL. ... . a 

ao WANT A JOURNAL TO HELP YOU. Sy 

the WANT oo. 

wig . . 

ers. 

=~ > The American Journal of Education. 

cine. 

4d Ts JOURNAL will help you do better work, get a larger salary, have a more 


; prosperous school, know what other teachers are doing, keep informed 
about new school books and professional books for Teachers, and will make you 
EE. progressive, ambitious and zealous in teaching. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


PERRIN & SI ITH, Publishers, 


- ee 208 VINE STREST.... 











TRE 


~ANICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


A ~~ a Train 
Between 


St. Louis, 


PEORIA,’ 
()y Terre Haute; 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


‘Boston, 


Lv. St. Louis 12n002 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30 pm 
Ar. eee | 





* Cincinnati, 
“ Cleveland, 
2.10 pm 
Buffalo, 6.50 am 
NewYork 6.20 pm 
Boston, 9.05 pm 
SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, — 
“ Through the beautiful. Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 


VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R. 


D. B. MARTIN, 





M. EB. INGALLS, E. 0: McCORMICE, 
President. Passenger Traffic Gen’ Passenger 
Manager. and Ticket Agent. 
CINCINNATI 
IMPROVED SERVICE 
Ces BETWEEN 
- oy 
St. Louis 
DESANDSRe 


Memphis 
Cairo Short Line 
illinois Central R.R., 


Have inaugurated a double daily se1vice be- 
tween the two cities as per the followi ing sched- 
ules. 

SOUTH BOUND. 


Le. DBs Tneias csescscceaus 7.40a.M. 7.30 p.m. 
Evi Came. 2 d.5.4 00 we 12 45 p. m. 12.50 a. m. 
Bis OE ons sae ctivacscsbaes 2.45 p.m. 3.00a.m. 
Ar. Memphis.. op.m. 7.55 a.m. 
NORTH BOU ND. 

BS TREE ss oinsee css 730a.m. 6.45 p.m. 
EW. DWGics 1 spccces cscs SSR D4 
Lv. Fultom... csccccccceres 12.10 a. M. II.55 a. = 
Lv. Memphis... ..0ss06s005 7.25p.m. 7.004. 1 


Through Coaches, New Vestibuled "Geugere 
lighted by gas of latest design. No ferry trans- 
fers, Shortest, Quickest, and only route running 
two ‘daily trains every day in the year, between 
St. Louis and Memphis, “also two daily trains 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 24 Hours, 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines. 

Ticket office, 217 North Fourth Street and 
Union Depot, St. Louis, Mo 
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Ffverything ~~ 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


SHE ALP 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 








J. B. MERWIN & 00,, 
erecta | LAND and 
onice | 
BM oftio 3 HOME 
R. R. 7 
all SEEKERS’ 
EXGURSIONS 
Eastern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 





Have Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE & OHIO R. fi. 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates forthe round trip. Con- 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction 
points in time for the excursion train leaving 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. 

Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

Call on any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and general information, or apply to 


F. W. GREENE, E. E. POSEY, 
Gen. Agent., 108 N. Act’g Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 


St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 





General Agents tocontrol 
WA D.-—ogents at home for ‘‘Dic- 
tionery of U. S. History,’’ by Prof. Jameson. 
Needed by every teacher, pupil and family; en- 


dorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
PURITAN UB. CO., Boston, lass. 





SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 


You FAT PEOPLE = 
0 inconvenience. imple 
can get Boure. ABSULUTELY FREE § °" stay 
from any injurious substance. & thin. 
Prescribe ey a raveiciant. 
LABGE ABDO BEDUCED 
We GUARANTEE a CURE or refund your money. 
— MEDICAL CO., Boston, ass. 
1febr2t 














FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address, 
PROF. GEORGE J. BRusH, 
Director, New Haven, Conn, 





7-J-6 


“HISTORY and CIVIL GOVERNMENT,” 


It contains a his'ory by questions and answers of 
all the most important events in U.S. Gives each 
country, its g»vernment and capital, Represetative 
Apportionment under each Census. World’s Cen- 
sus, 1890. Complete list Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Cabinet Offices and Speakers of H. R., 
Senate Rulers, Date of Inventions, etc., etc. Its 
clearness, compactness and readiness for referc nce 
make it invaluable. Price. 20 cents. 

10-’94-ly G. D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky, 











PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 
they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 


cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 
ESTEY «© CamMP, 
916 & 918 OliveSt., - ST. LOUIS. 
SF" MENTION THIS PAPER. “EX 








AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE | 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 





AND THE 











AND ALL the | 

SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS) Its « 
BETWEEN THE sectl 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, clas 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINs) ““* 
GULF OF MEXICOP gu: 


Empire of the Montezumas,. Ff 2ge! 


The Only Direct Line ““ 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, M0 


Teachers Tonics! 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKING! 





apers OLOO§ Sots, SLO0; 


BOTH, $1,75. 


waa La 





The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light- 
house.” 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author F 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their popularity. 

For combinations with other Sooke, papers and 
magazines, address 

SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING CO., 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
or Arkansas City, Kan, 














2 9 UNIVERSAL petits gy Yevorand Waxef 

géec B fresh, salt, Mineral 
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= > Centennial Award, ZEB 

2% Medal and Diploma, 1] ce a3 

= against the world. is g 
Agents and others Old Baths Renewed. ? 

Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. © 
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} moments profitably ? 





‘classes of people fully warrants this 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
: GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 
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ES 


4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


’ Best Grade Copper and Tin 
ata. College & Academy E LLS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
aug-yl. 








Beautiful samples of Reward Cards for 
FREE School Teachers, FLOYD ROOT, 
Wells Bridge, N. Y. 





—_—— 


A Golden —-_ 
Opportunity 


Would you like steady, pleasant 
employment at good wages ? 

Or, if you are regularly employed, 
would you like to use your spare 


In either case we would call your 
attention to the following : 

1. The “Review of Reviews” is 
the most popular magazine published. 
Its rapidly growing circulation in all 
sections of the country and among all 


statement. 

2. It offers better terms to agents 
than any other monthly magazine. 

3. It has a carefully organized 
agency department which co-operates 
with its agents, greatly helping to 
make their work a success. 

We shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. Mention this pub- 


lication. Address 


a REVIEWREVIEWS 


13 Astor Place, New York 





A-CORN SALVE io foison: 





HE E 5@ Cataracts, Scars or Films 
‘ ABSORBED. _ Our, home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 


others fail. Hundredsconvinced. Pamphlet free, 
Mio Kisk, Addreas THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥ 





BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! 


Brainworkers, Everybody. To attain such 
honor a good memory is necessary. The new 
physiological discovery — Memory Restoratlve 
Tablets—quickly and permanently increase the 
memory two to ten fold and greatly augment in- 
tellectual power; difficult studies, lectures, etc., 
easily mastered; truly marvelous, highly en- 
dorsed, your success assured. Price, $1. 00, post- 
paid. Send for circular, 
MEMORY TABLET CO., 114 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 


novét 





It’s all Fol-de-rol 


=] to think that because we 
= make the BEST desks, we 
= Can not beat them all in 
Low Prices. TRY US. 


A.H. ANDREWS & Co. 











215 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 





eee CO THEL 


Fararite Bouts ua St Loni 






Dining Cars: 






Ne Palace 





‘PalaceReclini ir Cars- 
“Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
i 

é ame 


SASS 


SoLiD VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— TO — 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
annto BOSTON. 


C.GA. RAILROAD pALaee DN CARS — 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 


to all Kastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- PULLMAN BURFRT SLEEPING CARS 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, | EANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


charge. 
- : - . arvwitzovy? CHANGE. OS 
See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. | PALACE RECLINING 
C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, CHAIR CARS ,——=ar 
SEATS FREE, 





G 1M s Gen’! Pass. ° . 
eneral Manager en’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
CHICAGO. St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., Olive Street, and Union Depot. 
re oC ona CHAS. M HAYS, 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Manager. 
Cc. S. CRANE, 
216 North Broadway, Gen’l Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — aee.7—= Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r & Ticket Agt 
ares <= <y 









RS-: 
rasa > © + fell 


ERALPRINT 


7-3-0 -0-dsq steps 


ed ud bddaidddddddég Yu 


4 Privrine, Binowne, 


Lerocrapaine. Excravine. 


WE HAVE FIRST-CLASS FACILITIES FOR 
PRINTING ALL CLASSES OF SCHOOL 
CATALOGUES AND SCHOOL BOOKS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. DO NOT FAILTO 
WRITE US. = a Alin, 


... 209-212 Vine Street,... 
Str. Louis. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- | V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 


PARTMENT. LEGE. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 1818 Lucas Place. 
WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 
a. THE COLLEGE Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
. 7 aaah ” 


day, Sept, 24-26, 1806. 


M, S$. SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 
b. mee SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D,, DEAN, LEG E. 
DEGREES: 1818 Lucas Place. 


ain te H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


2. Bachelor of Philosophy, Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
8. Bachelor of Science. day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 
4, Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 
Sci in Mec ical Eng y * , 
5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
neering. : 
6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
aeesing JOS. W, FAIRBANKS, Pu, D., PRincipar, 
7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engincering 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. \ Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. School and Business. 
10. The usual higher degrees, Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, | day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 28, 24, 25 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1805. VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL SCHOOL. 
OF BOTANY. Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
1724 Washington Avenue. Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 
WM. TRELEASE, 5S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 








This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 


a, 
— 


ptr ee ee, ee 
: SUPPLIES 


NEW UNITED sTaTes 











GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co, 


316°321 Wasasn Ave, Sionecy 74 Firth Ave, 
CHICAGO onio NEW YORE 








; Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
4 

FINE ARTS. ment of the Engine. 

| Lucas Place and 19th Street. Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
HALSEY C. IVES, DirEcToR, 25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 

' 
1417 Lucas Place. Beaumont and Locust Streets. 

Ww. S. CURTIS, LL, B., DEAN, EDMUND H., SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 

i Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of A completely equipped School for Girls, 

4 the two years’ course. Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes 
( Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. day, Sept. 24-25. 

' 

! 

{ GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 

i 

| ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
. ’ 

PUBLISHERS, 
{ 


Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILA., 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 East 17th Street. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch Street. 

















Ss some ani SUPPORT: 


AND ANTI-RATTLER, 


Past selling; always givet satisfaction. Nop 
weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for conven 
fence in hitching up. Agents wanted. Send 
for circular. Price, $1.60. State rights for sale, 


THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO, 
Decatur, Ill. 


Vi 500 [| 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 4 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Poc et Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TExT Book Co., Publishers, 
324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS, 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture 

and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 
for a busy season. Try us. Send stamp for par- 


ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
tf PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


GET THe BEST! 














The Hartman 
Sliding Blind, 


THE ONLY INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW 
BLIND Twat G VES 
UNIVERSAL SAT- 
ISFACTION. 


New and useful 
improv ements 
have been added 
to our BLIND 
until it is second 
to none. They 
are the cheapest 
for the builder. 
Best for the 
owner. Pre 
ferred by the 
architect. 

NO MODERN 
House 18 Comp.erté 
WitHout THem. 
Thousands are {nt 


ca 
Just issued. 
cents in stawps. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO,, 





No. 36 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. 8.f4. 
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